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PREFACE 


To avoid any misunderstanding as to the scop)e of the 
present book, let me say at the outset that with the excep- 
tion of the Appendix, it is a critique, rather than a history. 
I have attempted not merely to summarize, but to esti- 
mate, present philosophical tendencies; and my criticism 
is throughout based on the realistic philosoph y which I 
set forth constructively only at the end. 

Since my method has been critical rather than exposi- 
tory I shall doubtless be charged with having committed 
the error personae, with having attributed to certain writers 
views which they would not recognize as their own. Be 
this as it may, I have in any case formulated the views 
which I have criticised, so that the merits of the qttestion 
may always be in the foreground of study. I have assumed 
it to be more important to discover whether certain current 
views were true or false than to discuss with painstaking 
nicety the question of their attribution 

Furthermore, I realize that I have given to the several 
tendencies which I have discussed the relative emphasis 
which is characteristic of Anglo-American thought. This 
appears in the importance which I have attached to the 
blend of “critical” or Kantian, with metaphysical or 
Hegelian motives in idealism; in my identification of realism 
with the “new” or non-dualistic realism; and in the prom- 
inence which I have given both to realism and to prag- 
matism. The difference in respect of distribution and 

vu 
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emphasis between an Anglo-American and a Continental 
survey of contemporary philosophy may be observed 
from a comparison of the present volume with Ludwig 
Stein’s excellent book, Die PkUosopkische Stromungen der 
Gegemvart. 

Portions of the present book are reprinted from 
periodicals, and I have made due acknowledgment in the 
proper places. I desire also gratefully to acknowledge 
the help of my friends Professor E. B. Holt, Professor 
E. G. Spaulding, Dr. M. P. Mason, Dr. H. M. Sheffer, and 
Dr. Gunther Jacoby. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


Cambkidge, Septembei, igis. 
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CHAPTER I 

PBIWSOPBICAL TBEORY AND ESTABUSBED 
BEUEF^ 

§1. It is impossible to undertake a summary of philo- 
sophical tendencies without being sensible of the breach 
Discrepancy jbetffi^n the philoso phy of the schools and the 
between*”'^^ j philoso p hv of the S treets, between the latest 
Behef^ Speculations, hypotheses, and definitions of 
critical experts, and the general beliefs of man- 
kind. This discrepancy is not peculiar to philosophy. 
There is a similar difference between pure science and 
popular science, between political theory and political 
faith or tradition But in neither case is the difference 
so confusing or disturbing as in the case of philosophy. 
Confusion between pure and popular science is avoided 
by the development of an organized technique, which 
makes pure science largely unintelligible to the layman; 
and there is little danger of a premature application of 
scientific hypotheses, because of the materi^ difficulties 
which must be overcome before any such hypothesis 
can be applied. The same holds, although much less 
certainly, of politics. Political action is based on the 
steady and widespread acceptance, within a commimity, 
of certain general beliefs that are not immediately affected 
by the fluctuations of theory. And here also the applica- 
tion of theory must, except under extraordinary condi- 

* Reprinted, with additions and alterations, from an article entitled 
“Theories and Beliefs,” Harvard Theological Review, Vol. Ill, July, 1910. 
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tions, move at a slow pace because of the complexity of the 
instrumentalities emplo3'ed. 

It may be argued that the comm on philospphiral beliefs 
are similarly prot ecte d an d rende red stable bv t heir wide 
interp enetration wth^social interests, and by the authority 
of established religion But the fact remains that a philo- 
^phical revolution is more easily accomplished than a 
political revolution The reason for this lies in the fact 
that a philosophy, unlike a polity, is an individual matter. 
A man may reconstruct his Weltanschauung — establish his 
world of thought upon a new foundation, and rearrange his 
order of values — without encoimtering any greater resist- 
ance than the inertia of his own habits And such a revolu- 
tion is the more easily accomplished in an individualistic era 
like the present, in which the church has relaxed its hold 
VI>pa.the minds of men. If, then, there he any practical 
risk in the exposure of belief to the % ariability of theory, 
that risk will be peculiarly great in the case of philosophy. 
And there is also a peculiar liability to confusion here, 
because theoretical philosophy has never as yet succeeded 
in developing a technique of its own The terms of philo- 
sophical research and speculation are largely the terms of 
religious belief, so that the layman too readily identifies the 
tentative hypotheses of the investigator with the venerable 
symbols of his faith ^ 

§ 2. Both theory an d beli ef,, the new word of critical spec- 
ulation, and the old assumptions of life, are forms o f know l- 
Theory and odge . And although it is necessary that these 
Belief as Forms fonns should be distinguished and even 
Hnvmg"tht**’ Separately organized, that necessity should 
Same Funda- not blind US to the fact that their value is fu n- 
mentai Value (^amentallv ^e same . I'That the control of 
nature through the advancement of knowledge is the 
instrument of progress and the chief ground of hope, is the 
axiom of modem civilization. This is more peculiarly a 
modem idea than is commonly supposed. The ancient 
world had its dogmatic and its critical idea of progress. The 
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former was tlie idea of national or racial aggrandizement 
by the conquest of territory and the usurpation of political 
control. The latter, contributed by the genius of Greece. 
was the humanistic idea of the intensive cultivation and 
refinement of human nature. Xl^*^^** annVnt id^as wf-jp 
superseded by Christ ian supematiiralism, which referred 
man’s hope of salvation to another world which might be 
won by the repudiation of this. As Christian Europe 
became secularized, there developed the theocratic idea of ' 
a fixed system in which all human activities should be 
limited and controlled by religious authority Finally, as 
a reaction against the established order, there appeared 
the idea of the Renaissance — an enthusiasm for antiquity, 
and a desire to reverse the course of history. 

The modern idea, though it borrows something from all 
of these ideas, is fundamentally different It bespeaks a 
solidarity of mankind in the enterprise of life, and in this 
manifests its Christianity , and it derives from paganism 
a respect for hunun capa cities j and a confidence in man’s 
power to win the good fo r himseh But these motives are 
so united in the modern spirit as to produce something 
genuinely new. The good is to be won by the race and for 
the race, it lies in the future, and can rcault only from 
prolonged and collective endeavor, and the power to 
achieve it lies in the progressive knowledge and control of 
nature. This is th e B aconian idea . The incentive to 
knowledge lies in its application to life “For fruits and 
inventions are, as it were, sponsors and sureties for the 
truth of philosophies.” Therefore, Bacon would have men 
of learning begin and end their study with the facts of 
their present environment. “ For our road does not lie on 
a level, but ascends and descends, first ascending to axioms, 
then descending to works ” In the last part of the New 
Atlantis there is a remarkable description of the riches of 
Solomon’s House, the great museum and laboratory, the 
treasure house and workshop, which was “the lantern of 
this kingdo m.” The words with which the father of 
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Solomon’s House receives his viators are a terse and elo- 
quent summary of that which Francis Bacon prophesied, 
and which posterity has steadily achieved. “The end of 
our foundation is the knowledge of ca^s^ and secret 
piotions o f thing s, and the enlarging of the bounds of 
, human empire, to the effecting of all things possible ” ‘ 
The value of theory and belief is in the end the same. 

I Both are forms of knowledge, and knowledge furnishes 
the illumination and guidance of all conscious action. 
But, as we shall now see, each of these forms of knowledge 
has also a specific value, through which this more funda- 
mental value is realized; and these more specific values 
require not only a difference of procedure, but even a 
certain incommensurability of terms ^ 

§ 3 In an essay entitled “ Xhg Sceptirism of BelifeVBr a/* 
^slie Stephen remarks a common confusion between 
TheDiflera.ce upbelief and cstUrary be lief. The term ‘belief’ 
»nd is at any historical moment almost invariably 

^Motiv^ used to denote the established belief , that is, 
Theory and the belief supp orted -by authority - .or by th e 

conse nsus of opinion, while the term ‘unbe- 
lief’ is used to denote dissent from the established 
belief, even when, as is most often the case, this dissent 
b itself due to belief The established belief resists 
change . and_must be attacked, weakene d, or destr oyed, 
before it is possible for another belief to get a hearing; 
hence assenters come to regard dissenters as destructive in 
their primary intent, and are blinded to the fact that there 
is another belief at stake, which may be as affirmative and 
constructive in its own terms as that which at the time pre- 
vails Thus modern religious orthodoxy has condemned 
as unbelief a certain secular tendency which really has 
arisen, not from a love of mischief-making, but from a most 

* Baron Phtlosophtcal Works, Edited by Ellis and Spedding, Vol III, 
p, 156, cf ibtd, Vol IV, pp 73, 96 This reference to Bacon b in part re- 
printed from an article entitled '“The Prophecy of Francis Bacon,” Pop- 
ular Saence Monthly, Vol LXXVII, May, tgio 
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devoted confidence in the uniformity of nature, and in the 
power of man to save himself. It is not wholly unjust to 
assert, as Leslie Stephen does assert, that/ in opposing the 
free advance of science and of individualism, defenders of 
“the Faith” have virtually sought to prevent or destroy 
that faith in the enterprise of civilization which has mainly 
inspired the progress of the last two centuries.''. 

But for our present purposes the significance of this lies 
not in the issue between warring beliefs, both of which are 
positive and confident, but in the issue between belief . »■ 
which puts heart into men , and that state of suspend ed 
animation, of hesitati on, and general impoten ce, which is 
properly to be regar ded as unbelie f “The man has most 
faith, in the sense in which faith represents a real force,” 
says our author, “whose convictions are such as are most 
favorable to energetic action, and is freest from the doubts 
which paralyze the will in the great moments of life. He 
must have a clear vision of an end to be achieved, devotion 
to which may be the ruling passion of his life and the focus 
to which all his energies may converge.”' In the present 
discussion, I use the phrase ‘established belief’ to denote 
faith, in this sense of convictum favorable to action: and it 
is my purpose to show that the opposite state of mind, 
unbelief, or the lack of convictions favorable to action, may 
be induced by theory. Before theory can become belief it 
must be assimilated to a plan of life; it must be not only 
asserted, but also adopted And when belief becomes 
theory, it means that an integral component of some man’s 
plan of life is withdrawn, making it necessary that his 
hand should be stayed, and the plan suspended, if not 
permanently abandoned. Without a recognition of this 
radical difference between theory and belief, unless it be 
imderstood that as moods, states of mind, or moments of 
life, they are almost antithetical, one must remain blind 
to the real tragedy of heresy and doubt 
The virtue of belief lies in the application. Knowledge 


* Ledie Stephen, An Agnostic’s Apology,p 50. 
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does not become belief until it is presupposed for the pur- 
poses of action This holds equally of the most elementary 
common sense, of technical skill, and of religious piety. 
iCommon sense consists of the manifold things that can be 
jfa^'enj'or granlea for the purposes of everyday life. Common 
sense must be true to be useful; but it would still not be 
useful unless it were habitually and implicitly trusted. 
techni cal skill is deri veH frnn^ but until scientific 

principles are sufiiciently well established to be relied on, 
they cannot be applied And piety, if it be not constant, if 
a life be not founded on it, is not that good thing which is 
called religion He who makes plans for the morrow, or 
constructs a bridge, or prays to God, believes. There 
is, then, a specific value in beli^, over and above the value 
of truth which it must have in common with knowledge 
This value is that confidence and steadines s, without which 
’no consecutive endeavor is possible. And since this is the 
case, it follows that there is a legitimate and powerful 
incentive to belief, which may be distinguished from the 
love of truth So that they are not wholly unreasonable 
who resent being robbed of their belief, or, seeking to have 
it restored, pray God to help their unbelief 
Now it is clear that ^theo^ p an no more take the place of 
beli ef than a stone ca n ta,Vp r.f br^ Theory 

does not directly nourish and sustain life, as belie f do^s*. 
because, unlike belief, it does not suit the humor of action. 
To theorize is tS-iinubt The investigator must be both 
incredulous and credulous, believing nothing, and prepared 
to believe anything. While he remains theoretically 
minded, he remains ope n-mind ed, receptive to evidence, 
committing himself to assertions only tentatively or provi- 
sionally. He may be preparing foundations, but he cannot 
let them stand, and hence is not free to build on them. 
Furthermore, for the very reason that the theorist is not 
expected to put his theories into practice, he enjoys a 
certain irresponsibility. To him is allotted the task of 
examining a question on its merits, without reference to 
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ulterior motives. He is permitted a certain play of con- 
jecture, a certain oscillation of mind between hypothetica l 
alternatives , t hat is fatal to administrative compete nce. 
Nor is the theoretical mind held to those standards of 
proportionateness which obtain in life. The scientist is 
not infrequently likened to James’s “ myopic ant .” who 
tumbles into every microscopic crack and fissure, and 
never suspects that a centre exists. But fatal as such 
procedure would be to the proper conduct of life, it is neither 
unworthy nor unfruitful as an inddent of theoretical 
analysis. Chesterton. has remarked that “a man does not 
go mad because he bmlds a statue a mile high, but he may 
go mad bv thinking it o ut in square inches ’’ In the 
latter case, judged by the standards of sodal efliciency, the 
man f.T mad, but Ws madness is explained, or adjudged not 
madness after all, when it is recognized that his interest is 
theoretical^ And a similar allowance is made for a certain 
difference of pace in life and in theory There is a maxim 
to the effect that “ he that will believe only what he cap 
fully rnmprehenfi , mustjiave a very long head or a ver y 
short creed ’’ In other words, when theoretically-minded, 
one proceeds as though life permitted of being invariably 
guided by good and manifest reasons, whereas practically, 
if one were to adopt such a principle, one would never reach 
the first milestone Intelligent living proceeds not by 
d oubtigg . fisamilUBg. o«C£Saieating, and proving, but by 
assuming. There is an urgency and brevity about life 
that makes it in^ossible. that one should give the rein to 
one’s critical powers or weigh every affirmation in the 
delicate balance of logic 

I hope it is clear that 1 am not attempting to divide men 
into believers and theorists .*^ I am distinguishing not 
between classes of men, but between characteristic moods 
or states of mind. The difference, however, is not so much 
psychological as it isThoraj THere is a differed motive 
in theory and in belief, a different human good Hence it 

‘ G K Chesterton, Orthodoxy, p. 67 
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follows that these moods may confront one another dramati- 
cally both in individual life and in the history of society. 
There is a party of theor y and ^ of be lief, with a 

loyalty to each It may be that in our own time, for 
example, there is more need of emphasizing the motive 
of belief. We live in a rationalistic age, many of us in a 
rationalistic fellowship or community, and incline to the 
party of theory. It is the mark of such partisanship to 
suppose that advocates of estAhlished helip f are moved to 
suspect or resist innovation only by stubbornness or inertia. 
On the contrarv. [conservatism is not less passiona te than 
radicali sm, nor less moved by the love of good. For the 
advocate of established belief is the advocate of established 
life; of that present adjustment of interests which is daily 
tested and proved, and to which the great majority of men 
are wholly and irrevocably committed It is less enlight- 
ened to despise him as the enemy of truth than to pay 
him some respect as the friend of peace and ordef. 

§ 4. We shall not understand the strength of the motive 
of belief, or the part which it plays in the vital economy, 
The Sobdanty until we recognize its a^pora w rVinrartgr An 
ot Belief established belief possesses a value proportional 
to the number of interest invested in it. And this solidar- 
ity of belief manifests itself on every scale, individual, social, 
and historical. Jt has been said that every man of action 
is a fatalis t This is due to the need of a permanence of 
belief, if the several acts of an individual life are to contrib- 
ute to one end iji plan of action, in proportion to its 
scope, requires time a nd manifold agencies for its execution, 
and must be adhered to from moment to moment and from 
act to act. Every plan of action is based on innumer- 
able assumptions concerning the natural and social environ- 
ment; and if these assumptions be questioned, the plan is 
virtually suspended.', Action is efiicient in proportion to 
its range, and the greater its range the more necessary is 
it that its components should be ri^d and stable. .Assump- 
tions must be trusted implicitly in order that one naav be 
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free to leave them behind one’s bach and face the work to 
be done . 

The larger the enterprise, the greater the need of a fixed 
orientation, of a view that shall not dissolve until a thousand 
tributary agencies have been assembled, coordinated, and 
made jointly and cumulatively to achieve the designated 
end It follows that a steadiness of belief is more indispen -' 
sable to social than to inHivirlnal action. Every variety of 
cooperation requires that men shall occupy common groimd. 
The best partners, like the best friends, are those who can 
take the most for granted. That which is true of every 
lesser social enterprise is supremely true of politics and 
religion The arm of society is the institution, and this 
owes its power to a wide-spread community of belief. The 
institution is the most delicate and complicated mechanism 
of life, constructed out of the purposes and "convictions of 
innumerable individuals. And this mechanism cannot 
remain intact, and be the instrument that it is designed to 
be, unless the parts be firm and durable. In short, society 
could notjact,for the maintenance of order or the promotion 
of civilization, if men’s.ideas were fluent and transitory. 
This does not mean merely that social action would be ham- 
pered, but that any political or organized community what- 
soever would be impossible. Unbelief is equ ally fat al to the 
full henpfit of r eligion. That benefit is fealiz^ only when 
a firm conviction concerning the ultimate source of human 
fortune, or the supreme object of devotion, dominates and 
unifies all the varied activities of life. This benefit is never 
fully attained; but so far as it has been attained, it has 
given to civilization something of the sweetness and vigor 
of health. When sc ience nn d art , comm on sense And mysti- 
^ecstasy, the outer manner and the inner propensity, in all 
men different and yet in all alike, do but embroider and enact 
one theme, the circle is closed and the strength of man made 
perfect. And such unanimity of imagination and enthusi- 
asm, quickening and ennobling the concert of action, must 
rest on unseen but deep-laid foundations of common belief. 
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There remains one further proof of the solidarity of belig f. 
If society is to act effectively, it must remain in agreement 
with itself not only breadthwise but also lengthwise. The 
temporal continuity of civilization is the indispensable 
conation of progress. When fundamental convictions are 
altered, it is much like moving to a new planet, the work 
must be begun all over again. Apparently the conquests of 
civilization are gained by swift and sudden victories. But 
revolution is only the beginning of reformation. It is the 
slow process of reorganization and education that saves the 
fruits of such victories, and constitutesf that ste ady i f 
almost imperceptible advance on which the hd^oir ovmza- 
tionmust nialnly rety. ETorHer that this shall be possible, 
it is necessary 'that Reliefs should be transmitted togethe r 
with prob lems and oppo rtuni ties. Unless the burden is to 
/fall, the young must not only grasp what the old have let 
[go, but they must obtain the same foothold. 

There are, then, systems of belief which condition effective, 
concerted, and progressive living. Such systems, it may 
be further remarked, have their more and their less vital 
parts. There are some beliefs which, like the keystone of 
the arch or the base of the pyramid, cannot be dislodged 
without overthrowing the whole structure. If there be a 
good in all belief, that good will be greater in such beliefs; 
and if there be a motive which rallies men to the support of 
any belief, men will be moved most passionately when such 
beliefs are at stake. For these are the beliefs most built 
upon, to which men are most committed, and in which they 
have invested all their possessions. When they are shaken, 
it is like the trembling of the solid earth. 

§ 5. Unless, in spite of all prepossessions to the contrary, 
in spite of a justifiable impatience with every obstacle to 
Galileo and progress, we Can see a certain rightness and 
the Inquisition sound loyalty in conservatism, we shall remain 
blind to the meaning of the great transitional eras Thus 
we are swift to condemn the Inqui^tion of the seventeenth 
century, and the compromises of (galilpn anrl Dpgrarti»R- 
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The catholic orthodoxy of the time has been proved wrong, 
cruelly and fatuously wrong; and Galileo and Descartes 
doubtless lost an opportimity of displaying the heroism of 
:^nmo and Sp^oza. But a powerful motive of the drama 
will have been reduced to a nullity, if it be supposed that 
the Holy Office was prompted only by malice, or Galileo 
and Descartes by cowardice. 

Galileo ,* it will be rem e mbered, was rnnvi rfpH nf hnMjpgr 
that the earth move d. This doctrine was declared to be 
“absurd, heretic al, c ontrary to the text nf Srriptur R ” , and 
Galileo was compelled to repudiate it. He defended him- 
self on the ground that Scripture was not science. ‘ ‘ Hence it , 
appears,” he said, “ t,ha t when we have, to do with natural 
effects brought under our eyes by the experience of our 
senses, or deduced from absolute demonstrations, these can 
in no wise be called in question on the strength of Scnptuxe 
texts that are susceptible of a thousand different interpre- 
tations, for the words of Scripture are not so strictly limited 
in their significance as the phenomena of nature.”* But 
this defence left out of consideration what was referred to in 
the charge as the “absurdity” and “heretical” character 
of the new theory. It was not its contradiction of Scripture 
texts that made it dangerous, but its contradiction, of the 
prevailing belief This was definitely committed to the 
immobility of the earth, and in concluding that the Copern i- 
i can t.bftnry , advocated by GalUeo, was a menace to it, the 
I Hoiy Office was not mistaken 

But why s hould the immo bil ity of the earth be a cherished 
belief, to be protected by the pen al ty of deaths Men are 
not soberly burned at the stake or submitted to torment 
by due process of law, out of sheer bloodthirstiness, or on 
account of trivial offences. It must all appear childish 
and wanton, unless we can learn to recognize the immense 
human importance which once attached to what is now 

’ 1564-1641 

’ Quoted by M6raires, “Trial of GalQeo,” Popular Science Monthly, 
v«d. X, 1877, p 389 
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regarded only as an obsolete astronomy. For it was not 
imerely that men wondered how, if the sun did not move, 
Joshua could have commanded it to stand still; the 
Copemican theo ry contradicted the entire practical orienta- 
tion that dominated the imagination and justified the plans 
of Christendom. Never in the history of European civ- 
ilization has common sense been so comprehensive and so 
highly unified as it wa.s in Galileo’s day. That synopsis of 
heaven and earth which was the theme of Dante’s Divin e 
Com^, and the fundamental thesis of St Thomas’s 
Summa Theologiae, was not an esoteric truth, but an illu- 
mination shared by common men, and revealing to them the 
objects of their daily hopes and fears The earth was the 
centre of a compact and finite created world. It was pre- 
pared by the hand of God for man’s habitation, and sur- 
rounded by sim, mMix, and ^^for his convenience and 
delight, ^d himself dwelt at the periphery of the system, 
where he could observe and regulate the human drama 
enacted at the centre Man’s fall and redemption were the 
very theme of nature, the key to its interpretation; and the 
earth as the scene of these transactions was its true centre. 

Now let it be remembered that this image of nature was 
vividly present to the common mind, portrayed in every 
form of art, repeatedly implied in the postures of religious 
observance, and daily represented in common speech and 
gesture. And let it be remembered, furthermore, that this 
was an age in which secular and religious beliefs were not 
sharply chvorced; when what men believed in particular 
was subordinated to what they believed on the whole, and 
when, in spite of a growing worldliness, men could never 
wholly forget the saving of their souls. Is it any wonder, 
then, that men were shocked when they heard it said that 
the earth moved , that it was only the loose swinging 
satellite of a sun that was but one of many suns? When 
the Christian imagination has never in the centuries that 
have followed been able entirely to adapt itself to a decen- 
trahzed and infmite cosmos, with its hridtless plurahty oi 
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worlds, is it any wonder that a Christian of the early 
seventeenth century should have been unable to face such 
a hypothesis? For a dozen centuries Europeans had been 
growing accustomed to the world of the Biblical and Ptole- 
maic imagination; this was for all practical purposes now 
their world, in which they had built their home and laid 
their plans, and which was endeared to them by every 
tradition and association. Surely, whatever the Inquisi- 
tion may have been guilty of, it was not sheer hnitAlity ; 
for it was thejnstrument with y^ich_this age thought to 
protect itself and every go<Ki thing which it o^ed 

When I bring myself to feel the force of these considera- 
tions, I am convinced that the tragedy of Galil eans not so 
simple as is sometimes supposed. Neither he nor his 
accusers could have enjoyed an undivided mind. As they 
were not merely the wicked enemies of truth, so he was not 
merely a reckless iconoclast forced to keep silence from 
fear of physical torture. For both must have felt the con- 
flict between loyalty to the existing order and assent to^ 
theoretical truth. The difference lay rather in the relative 
strength of the two motives. The officers of the church were 
in a position of responsibility; Galileo, in the quiet and isola- 
tion of the Belvedere, could free his mind from the thought 
of social consequences, while dealing with “natural effects 
brought under our eyes by the experience of our senses.” 

After his first trial (^ileo attempted to avoid the 
charge of disturbing the common belief, by publishing his 
astronomical studies in the form of “a Dialogue ... in 
which are discussed the two most important world-sys- 
tems, . . . without any decision being arrived at between 
them.” ‘ In these dialogues the merits of both systems 
are argued, with the result that, while the advocate of the 
traditional system is the nominal victor, the evidence for 
the Copemican system is actually more convincing to any 
one qualified to judge. This was undoubtedly an attempt 

* PubUshed in i6ji Cf H HSSdmg- History of Modem PkUosopky, 
'txuo. by B. E. l&eyei, VoL 1, p iij. 
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to satisfy the general public by proclaiming in a loud voice, 
“' Pie earth does not mov e.” while at the same time whis- 
pering to his fellow-augurs, “but we know that it really 
does move ” Galileo was by no means incapable of such 
a stroke, and it was their resentment at what they regarded 
as a bold trick that inspired Galileo’s accusers with the 
bitterness which they manifested at his second trial. 
But taken in the light of the real conflict of motives which 
Galileo must have felt, and in the light of the policy pursued 
by other men by no means so witty and adroit as he, may 
we not believe that these dialogues were in part conceived 
as a serious attempt to reconcile theory and belief ? Galileo 
was not a revol ution ist, but he was jealous of his scient ific 
reputation He wished to be true to the standards of 
exact research and at the same time avoid disturbing 
the public peace. And so he proposed to regard his 
scientific conclusions as “hypothetical,” meaning that 
they were abstracted from belief. He thought that 
science might be permitted to go its own way, and freely 
entertain any idea that might recommend itself on purely 
theoretical grounds, provided that society could be pro- 
tected from the premature attempt to put such ideas into 
practice. Society believes, the scientist afiinns, they do so 
for different motives, and with different values at stake It 
would be wdse, then, to separate the theoretical and believing 
processes. They cannot, it is true, be absolutely separated, 
nor would that be desirable even if it were possible, but 
they can be regarded as different functions of society and 
prevented from directly interfering wnth one another. 

§ 6. If I am mistaken in attributing such reflections as 
these. ta Galilfio, there can at least be no doubt in the case 
of Descartes.^ The news of Galileo’s convic- 
Reconaiiation tion in 163.^ reached Descartes just as he was 
in the act of publishing his he. Mundn , in 
which he maintained tViB dortrine nf 
motion of the earth. Although, as Descartes himself 

* iS96-i6S°- 
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afterwards ai&rmed, this doctrine was essential to his 
whole philosophy of nature, he at once abandoned the 
project And when he retiimed to the topic in his 
Principles of Philosophy, he had found a way to reconcile 
his theory with the accepted belief. He defined motion 
as "the transporting of one part of matter or of one body, 
from the vicinity of those bodies that are in immediatef 
contact with it, or which we regard as at rest, to the vicinit)^ 
of other bodies ” ' Now, according to the Cartesian theory 
of planetary motion, the planet is embedded in a fluid which 
sweeps vortex-fashion round the sun It follows that, 
while the vortex does move, the planet, in this case the 
earth, does not move, since it remains fixed in relation to 
the matter immediately adjacent to it 
I Now why shouid_pescartes attach importance to what 
| we do no t hesitate. to call a quibble? Is it merely a proof 
of timidity and disingenuousness? Descartes was not, it 
is true, of the stuff of which martyrs are made; but he 
was nevertheless a man of more than average courage, and 
of eminent intellectual honesty The explanation lies 
elsewhere He did not pander to his age for purposes of 
private advantage, but he did sympathize with his age, 
and he did desire practically to identify himself with it 
The motion of the earth meant to his age much what the 
abandonment of the institution of marriage or of the 
principles of democracy would mean to ours, it was a 
symbol of failure and of return to chaos That Descartes 
was profoundly concerned at the conflict between Aeory 
and 'belie f, between that intellectual freedom which was 
the condition of truth and that uniformity of sentiment 
which was the condition of soda! stability, is proved beyond 
doubt by the most personal of his writings, the famous 
Discourse on Method There he concludes that just a^when 
we propose to rebuild the house in which we live, we must 
nevertheless occupy some quarters while the work is going 
on, so it is necessary to believe practically, even when the 
* Descartes Pnnciples of Philosophy (1644), trans by Veitch, p. 245. 
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theoretical judgment is suspend ed. Descartes proposes, 
therefore, to regulate his practice conformably to the 
opinions of those with whom he has to live. And since 
Ineither society nor the individual can make progress if, 
jihey are forever examining the ground at their feet, he 
^proposes for practical purposes to adhere steadfastly even 
to doubtful opinions, once they are adopted, “imitating in 
this the e.xample of travellers who, when they have lost 
their way in a forest, ought not to wander from side to side, 
far less remain in one place, but proceed constantly towards 
the same side in as straight a line as possible, . . for in 
this way, if they do not exactly reach the point they desire, 
they will come at least in the end to some place tiiat will 
probably be preferable to the middle of a forest.” * 

Galileo and Descartes were divided against themselves 
through feeling the weight (rf. two great human motiv es. 
rationalism ^and conservatism Bruno, Campanella, Ramus, 
and Vanini, having identified themselves more uncom- 
promisingly with the first of these motives, antagonized 
the second and were overwhelmed by it The history of 
these six men testifies, not so much, to the cruelty and du- 
plicity of human nature, as to the almost unconquerable 
resistance of an idea which society has built into its 
foundations 

§ 7 It may be inferred from the fate of these intellectual 
pioneers that established belief is rapahle of takin g ca re of it- 
The Natural Without doubt there is a heavy inertia in 

Conservatism of belief, that saves it from being too easily over- 
Beiief Present thrown - Not Only are new ideas distrusted by 

Tendencies , . *11 t* 

those whose enterprises they threaten to dis- 
credit; but they have difficulty even in gaining access to the 
mind They must always meet and overcome the charge of 
“ absurdity ” that bespeaks the settled habits of common 
sense'. The author of the Religio Medici shows a charming 
indifference to the absurdities of his day They are so re- 
mote from common sense that they may be tolerated without 
* Descartes Ducourse on Method (1637), trans. by Veitch, p. 
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fear of any consequences for life. "Some,” he sa)rs, "have 
held that Snow is black , that the earth moves, that the 
Soul is air, fire, water; but all this is Philosophy, and there 
fit nn Hftliriiim .” * A recent writer tells us that "all men 
who have lived to a certain age have learnt that there are 
certain facts^ certain experiences not at all connected with 
the supernatural, which they dare not tell of for fear of 
being put down as inventors . Just as the old woman 
was ready to accept her traveUed son’s yams of rivers of 
milk and islands of cheese; but when he deviated into the 
truth she stopped 'Na, na*’ she said, ' that the ancho r 
fetched up one of Phq,ra nh’s chariot w heels out of the Red 
Sea, I can believe, but that fish fly! Na, na! dinna come 
any o’ your lies over yer mither ’ ” * 

But it is worthy of remark that common sense is not to 
be conjured with as it once was. We have grown firs t 
yfustomed to ahsiirHities. and then fond of them. I am 
not sure that in our day the burden of proof does not lie 
with the familiar fact We expect to be surprised, and are 
suspicious of a theory that lacks novelty This has doubt- 
less always been the case with intellectual radicals, but it 
is fast becoming a general state of mind. Many reasons 
may be offered for the change First of all, it is due to 
the high conductivity of modern society The mood of 
one individual is transmitted with incredible rapidity to the 
entire community The dgubts, conjectures, and conclu- 
sions of theo rists are promptly comm un icated to the public, 
which straightway itself strikes a theoretical attitude. 
Again, the general triumph of democratic principles has 
made a difference here Intellectual exclusiveness does 
not suit the temper of liberal societies It must be share 
and share alike with knowledge as with other commodities. 
The best is none too good for every man; hence there can 
be no living on the paternalistic bounty of a class of wise 
men. It was once thought that if the eyes of a few were 

* Sir Thomas Browne Rehgto Medm (1646), Temple Edition, p 115 

* H. Fielding Hearts of Men, pp 274-275 
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opened they might lead the rest, but now none consent to 
remain blind And, finally, the humanitar ian anrf ntjji- 
tarian sentimen t requires that all knowledge shall promptly 
be put to use. In order that men may be saved by it, or 
the conditions of life bettered, or mankind be brought a 
step forward, knowledge must be instantly worked into 
life and made to serve. 

All these and other tendencies of the day conspire to 
produce an impatience and over-haste in belief. We suffer 
from a new kind of credulity. 
men a re to o easily inclined to believe i 
believed . | that me n lack ong inaJij y and indepenrlpTira 
But there is now reason to fear that men may too easily 
believe what no one has ever believed before. Men with 
settled convictions may become as rare as were free-thinkers 
in an earlier time And the consequences must be scarcely 
less detrimental to social welfare than the consequences 
of the earlier complacency and narrow-mindedness For 
inquisitiveness and fluidity of mind, though they condition 
the discovery of new truth, are intolerable in society at 
large Theory must correct and enlighten belief, but it 
cannot, consistently with the conduct of any considerable 
enterprise, replace belief 

§ 8. I cannot hope to offer any general solution of what 
appears to be a recurrent and inevitable problem It is of 
.I.U « j . the very essence of hfe that it should be both 
Mediation be- Conserved and changed To behef, soaety owes 
its cohesiveness and stability; to theory, it 
owes its chance of betterment. And since 
every human motive is liable to exaggeration, society will 
always suffer harm on the one hand from complacency 
and tyranny, and on the other hand from reckless innova- 
tion Conflict between the mood of theory and the mood 
of belief, or between the party of theory and the party 
of belief, will doubtless remain to the end a source of confu- 
sion and waste And this conflict will be most bitter where 
the most is at stake, respecting those ideas, namely, in 
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which society is most deeply involved. But I think that 
we are justified in draw ing cert ain inferen ces thaLare not 
wholly insigni ficant. 

In the first place, since there is a virtue in belief that has 
no equivalent in theory, jt is wise to surrender belief re- 
liirtantlv A due recognition of the gravity of such a crisis 
permits no other course Some degree of stolidity and 
inertia is a mark of moral poise. Nor is tliis incompatible 
with intellectual alertness and curiosity It requires only 
that one shall acquire reserve, and refuse to admit strange 
theories at once to the circle of one’s dear convictions. 
Similarly, conservatism in social action is not incompatible 
with the livehest and most serious speculation concerning 
human institutions, but if this is to be possible, society 
must act more slowly than the curious-minded speculate, 
and insist that ideas be long tested, and gradually absorbed. 

There is also a certain obligation in this matter that rests 
with theorists, and more especially with those who are 
devoted to the examination of the most fundamental ideas 
It happens, doubtless because these ideas have not as yet 
permitted of exact treatment, that there is here the least 
barrier between theory and belief Political, social, and 
philosophical theory speak the language of common sense, 
using terms that suggest the objects of daily life. It is as 
though the anthropologist were to allude to his personal 
friends But there can never be any exact correspondence 
between the terms of Uieory and the terms of belief, 
because they are defined by different contexts, and belong 
to different systems. All the more reason, then, why 
different symbols should be employed, and the layman be 
spared the needless fear that his bread or soul’s salvation 
hangs on the fortunes of an argument. 

1 What I have said applies with peculiar force to the 
philosopher No one else debates such grave issues; nor 
is there any other region of theoretical inquiry in which 
differences and fluctuations of opinion are so marked. , And 
I refer here, not especially to those who proclaim themselves 
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metaphysidans, but to all theoretical lY-Tni"tle«i persons , 
induding sgsatists and moralists, who busy themselves 
with ultimate questions. It would seem to follow that 
sodety is in spedal need of avoiding a hasty assimilation 
of such theory And yet the words which it ordinarily 
employs are words which symbolize to mankind their most 
trusted and cherished objects of belief. No one has taken 
the n ame of the Lord hi s God in vain so frequently and 
so u ncon cernedly as the philoso phe r. While philosopherc 
dispute, believers witness with dismay the apparent disso- 
lution, not only of God, but of immortality, freedom, 
marriage, and democracy as well I wish that philosophy, 
for theoretical purposes, might speak a language of its own, 
and settle its disputes in a vernacular that does not arrest 
the attention of the community If this were possible, 
philosophy would be better entitled to the full benefit of 
that immunity from direct social responsibility which is 
most conducive to clear seeing and straight thinUng And 
I society could afford to wait for the application of a more 
I rehned and better-tested truth 

No theorist is under obligation immediately to give so- 
ciety the benefit of his theorizing It was said of Samuej 
Clar ke, who sought to overthrow atheism by scientific 
argument, that no one had really doubted the existence of 
Qpd until he undertook to prove it_ There will always be 
an absolute difference between rational assent on theoreti- 
cal groimds, and implicit belief The theoretical mood, 
even when a conclusion is reached, is a state of practical 
doubt When the transition is made from believing to 
theorizing, the loss is certain, and he who lightly encour- 
ages such a transition is guilty of recklessness and irrespon- 
sibility. It is a grave matter to substitute one’s own 
theory, however well-reasoned, for another man’s belief. 
For the belief is a part of the believer’s life, a condition of 
the confidence and hopefulness of his action. It is a mis- 
taken idea that honesty compels every theorist to be a 
propagandist; it is true, rather, that in the great majority 
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of instances, the sentiment of humanity, and a serious 
regard for the well-being of societ y . require that he shall 
not. 

The task of mediating between theoTE-and life i s perhaps 
the most delicate and responsible task which it falls to the 
lot of any man to perform. And it cannot be denied that 
the t heoretical hab it of mind tends to disqualify one for 
undertaking it. For the investigator is trained to neglect 
"every consideration but such present evidence as he can 
obtain. The human probability that his conclusions will 
some day, perhaps tomorrow, be over-ruled by new evi- 
dence, he properly excludes from his consideration. It is 
not relevant to his problem. But while theories may be 
changed with little cost and with certain gain, this is not 
true of beliefs Here the cost is more certain than the gain 
And the very consideration which the theorist is trained 
to neglect, and must neglect if his mind is to be free, is 
here of paramount importance. He who is to a^dvise men 
must be th e friend! of men He must understand th eir 
hopes and share their responsihilities Hence he must 
regard every idea with reference to its effect on that present, 
concrete, human state of mind, from which all social action 
must proceed. No one has proclaimed more eloquently 
than Francis Bacon that it is to knowledge that man owes 
his triumph over nature and his advancement in all noble 
arts. But he would willingly, I think, have said of estab- 
lished belief, what he said of antiquity, that it “deserveth 
that reverence, that men should make a stand thereupon and 
discover what is the best way, but when the discovery is 
well taken, then to make progression.” 



CHAPTER n 

SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS MOTIVES IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

§ I. The distinction between theory and belief is of 
the utmost importance, not only for the understanding of 
The Differeno- relation of philosophy tfiJife, but also for 
between Sarnce the Understanding of the development and pres- 
andRchcton, meaning of philosophical doctrines them- 

^biguous selves For philosophy, owing to its peculiar 
Pration of relations with science and religion, has been 
p osop y governed by both motives 
There are two fundamental differences between science 
and relieip n.> difference of su biect-matter . and a diger - 
' gice o f moti ve ' Their difference of subject-matter corre- 
sponds to the difference between proximate and ultimate 
causes Physical science has to do with particular inter- 
relations and rearrangements among facts of nature , relig- 
ion has to do with the general character of nature as a whole, 
or with whatever may lie beyond nature and still belong to 
the environment of life Their d iff erence of form corre- 
spond s to._th|it difference— betwe en theo ry and belief 
which we have just discussed Science is the most con- 
spicuous example of the method and spirit of disinterested 
research. Its development has been marked by the 
purification of its theoretical motive, until, despite its 
ulterior usefulness, it is in its own procedure of all human 
activities the most indifferent to the clamor of interests. 
Religion, on the other hand, is essentially a plan of action. 

* The subject-matter of science will be discussed in the next chapter. 
We have here to do primanly with its theoretical motive. 

*4 
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Religion is man’s hope, o r d^pair of salvatio n. Thus 
while science expresses itself in neutral or indifferent terms, 
the interests at stake being eliminated and the application 
being held in reserve, in religion the application is already 
made. Science is a description of its subject-matter, re.-*/ 
l igion is something done, some thing Jeared, or something 
hoped, in view of its subject-matter 
, J^iilosophy has from the beginning served these two 
iiftasters. It has attempted in the spirit of science, and 
with a like theoretical detachment, to carry knowledge 
beyond the limits of science But it has also attempted 
to formulate religious belief, giving articulate expression 
to the religious emotions and elaborating a plan of salva- 
tion. Philosophy is thus resorted to by two classes of 
persons. By some it is expected to afford a rigorous 
theoretical solution of special problems that lie outside the 
range of the positive sciences, problems such as ‘ consciou s- 
nes s,’ ‘ space,’ ‘causality,’ ‘ truth,’ and ‘ goodness.’ By others 
it is expected to furnish the age, or any hungering soul, with 
a summary and estimate of the world for the purposes of 
life. To supply the former demand, philosophy must be 
technical and free from ulterior motives, while to supply 
the latter, it must be humane and keenly alive to all the 
deeper needs and passions Philosophy is thus at once a 
recondite investigation, and a popular oracle, dispensing 
logical subtleties to the learned and homely wisdom to the 
vulgar And in consequence of this double office, philos- 
ophers divide among themselves, and speak a mixed lan- 
guage. 

§ 2. Science, as we have seen, is by no means exclusively 
theoretical in motive. Indeed applied or popular science 
The Theoretical Undoubtedly precedes theo retical science The 
^tivem liberation of the intelligence from immediate 
attendance upon action, and its independent 
exercise in its own interest, is a reward of past service, as well 
as an opportunity of higher service The intelligence has 
had to earn its place in the economy of life. As a primitive 
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necessity, intelligence is the capacity to do the rifht tk inf! 
under given circu mstances. The “right” act is always rela- 
tive not only to circumstances, that is, to the occasion or 
environment, but also to some actuating interest. Its 
rightness consists in its so meeting or modifying circum- 
stance as to satisfy interest Circumstance will accord- 
ingly evoke one or the other of two types of right or 
intelligent response. It will be resisted or evaded, disliked 
or feared, on the one hand; on the other hand, welcomed, 
used, or desir ed In this immediate relation to life, then, 
both causes and e ffec ts are regarded under the aspect of 
their maleficence beneficence. And from this view of 
nature it is but a short step to animism, or the view that 
natural causes arc governed by animus. Certain typical 
processes of the environment with which one is compelled 
to treat, are regarded as governed by a consistent friend- 
liness or hostility The environment is socialized, and 
the method of conciliation or retaliation is extended be- 
yond the circle of human and animal associates to the wider 
realm of natural causes In other words, beneficent causes 
are construed as benevo/ent, and maleficent as mtdsvolent. 
Wherever effects are regarded as good or bad, and their 
causes as working good or working evil, this is probably 
always the hypothesis which is nearest at hand and most 
plausible It appears, long after the development of 
mechanical science, in the instinctive resentment or grati- 
tude with which one greets a turn of fortune. There thus 
arises a primitive science in which effects are benefits or 
injuries, and causes friends or enemies; in which, in short, 
natural events are wholly assimilated to life 

Out of this primitive science, mechanical or then r^tiral 
science has gradually developed , chiefly through the opera- 
tion of two motives. In the first place, the method of con- 
ciliation and retaliation was experimentally discredited as a 
mode of controlling nature. For the immediate exigency , at 
any rate, it proved more efficacious t o cult ivate th p soil and 
observe theTuni oTThtrseasons than to sacrlSce to Demeter, 
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to keep one’s powder dry than to out one’s tru st in God. 
In the second place. l§~sbon ^^men could breathe more 
ea^j^nd indulge theiris^^ more fre dy in the play ot 
t jidr natural powers, they grew m igie~curiosity . They 
came, in^lire r wOfdl^ to o tsene^ n^ardless oT their hop^ 
aifiH fpaj-e Astronomy was probably the first science in 
the modern sense, ‘because the stars, at once conspicuous 
and ^relatively removed from the theatre of action, have 
always tended to excite an apathetic curiosity. Through 
the operation of these two motives, effects were divested 
^^dr practical coloring, and~ causes of their friendly ot~ 
hostile _mtent.^ TWs did not mean that either effects or 
causes lost their bearing on life, but only that that bearing 
was for the purpose of knowledge eliminated as accidental. 
Thus a physical substance has certain distinguishing prop- 
erties by virtue of which it is either food or poison, and 
celestial bodies compose certain configurations by virtue 
of which man feels the light of day or the darkness of 
night, the warmth of summer or the blight of winter. But 
it is the mark of developed sdence that these properties 
and configurations are recorded without reference to 
the sequel, and in terms purged of the comment of 
passion. 

The develop ment of a purely theoretical scie ncej has, as 
is well known, immeasurably Increased .the contribution 
of science to lif^ In this case, at least, theTndependence 
oTthe "theoretical activity is the principal condition of its 
usefulness, "^e reason for this is not obscure In so far 
as Jtnowledge is restricted to the seryice oi existing nee^, 
it confirms the 'Belief In fhe'&aility of these needs; but when 
emandpaled from such service, It becomes_a source of nw 
ne eds stimulating initiative, and openmg a prospect gf 
unlimited growth. The application of knowledge is the_ 
more varied and fruitful because reserved for the unforgs 
seen occasion. IF thus bec omes the function of science ta 
acaii Dulate tha T'uflappropriated surplus of iptelligenoa 
from which life derives its resoufcelulnesFand "***^« ’ 
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and by which it is en abied to carry on the constructive 
rat^nse of dvilizatwn. 

§ jt/ JR-cligion. like science, is grounded in thejiced qf 
doing t he right thii^ iinder the ijiven circumstance: like 
Religion and sciencc, it is a matter of adaptation. It~arises 
the Motive ot from thc^nc^ of doing the right thing o n the 
w koTe, in v iew of the totoMy of circu mstance — 
from tlw need of arriving at a fi nal adap tation. Rel^on 
is the attempt to deal with headquarters, to obtain a hear- 
ing at the highest court, some guarantee of the favor of the 
ovCT-ruling authority As theore^al science a dvan ces 
an d the phen o mena of n ature are referred to prorimate 
causes^ Uie~ultim ate caus es retreat steadily into the back- 
groui^i and, ga ther ed in to one, become G od, as o pposed t o 
i^^fnra. The duality of ^d and nature may from'thence- 
forth_b£ characterized b y a ny degree of separateness 
Where GddTTs'cbhceived transcendently, or independently 
of his works, it is assumed that a man may save himself by 
treating with God directly, giving no heed to the course of 
events in the temporal world. Where, on the other hand, 
God is conceived in terms of the order of nature and history, 
as their immanent or over-arching unity, his favor may be 
gained only by complete adjustment to the ways of this 
world 

Thus religion , like science at its dawn, views the environ- 
mgitUttdjr the aspec t of its beariiigun.lile* The over-ruling 
powers are known and judged by the good or evil which 
they work. But whereas this is the primitive form of 
science, in which the scientific motive is not as yet special- 
ized and refined, it is the final form of religion. God is the 
name fo r Jhfi oyer -ruling powers as sources of for tune. In 
so far, and only in so far, as these powers are regarded with 
love or dismay, with hope or fear, do they constitute the 
object of religion R eligion ifi as essentially a matter of 
life ancLpassioiL-asis. science injts deyeloped form a. matt er 
of theoretical detachment. So that sdence and. religion 
hayt to be identified, not only with their reactive 
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’ o bjects, hu t forms nf ftTpreafiinn. 

Sa^ce, the intere^in the proamate causes of things , 
i Vwrntirifts the unique examol^o f theory: and relnoon , tne 
' interestjUL tin* nlti^at^^uses of things, t he x mique~ex^ 
a mple - 

~ § 4 it is clear, how ever, that tWs correlatio n is ar bitra^. 
Theoretical sci ence i s eventually ^a ssimilated t o life, and 
finds expression fn popular and ap plied s cience, 
of the Philo- In other words, there is a oeltej concerning 
wphicJ^Mo-^ proximate causes, ^d similarly there is a 
of a Purely place for the dispassionate theoretical study of 
Theoretical ultimate causcs In other words, a s popu lar or 
a pplied sc ience is related to pure science, so 


Philosophy 


re ligion is related.dP ^ure philosophy. 

Tf this rnrrelati on indi cates the pro per place of philos- 
ophy, then it must be recognized that the tradit ional 
phi losopHy ~Eab reach^ no~such clear separation of iU 
theoretical motive” as has ^en. reached, on its part, 
by jclraw” ' Arid it may objected that the cases 
are not pa rallel _There is a reason why the practfeaT 
moGVe'^cmld outweigh the tl^oretical in the_examination_ 
of ult im ate causeT~ For it is undaulitedly.the_pre_ssure.of. 
prarfira1_ necessity — tile brevity oLJiffi, And the mo men - 
tousne ss of issues invnlvcd — which in this case forces 
a conclusion w hen the eviden ce must nece^rily be in- 
c omplete . Whereas in the field of science t heory ma^T 
a^ance far beyond jielief|_ accu mula ting an ever increas- 
ing~~surplus oT”Etiowledge over practice, here the reverse 
is the”case. For the saving of his soul, a man must convCTt 
theore^cal probabilities into subjective certainties: he 
must believe more than he knows ' In the conduct of his 
worldly affairs he may live within his means, but in his 
religion he must run into debt. Thus a strict ly theoretical 
conclusio n respecting ultimate causes will aJways be more 

lii mted tentative ch an jhe coifesponding belief. And 

belief, with its great er^ositiygn^s. with its daimg ^d its^ 

» Cf. below, pp 265-267, 345-347, 369-370. 
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air of finality, w ill tend to obscure the cautious hypothesis 
of theory, and to fax its elt in'the' nuhds of as the only 
egression trf~the interest in ultjniate caus^. That for 
this reasrai lie work of the human intelligence tends to be 
divided between sdentihc theory concerning proximate 
causes and the religious belief concerning ultimate causes, 
cannot be disputed. 

!]^t it is evident that if life is_served_by a theoreticAl 
deta^ment in the oiie case, the same will be true in the 
other case A rigo rously Uisoretical philosophy, Jn^ which 
ultimate causes are examined by the method of cnlical 
analysis, in which the passions are repressed and th^appli- 
catioh in reserve.*^^ £or(^ the peatest promi^ of an 
enlightened, and therefore effective,^ religion ^Torthe virtue 
of bSIefJ whatever be its object, whether it be the particu- 
lar inter-relations the parts of nature, or the ground and 
consHtulJon oT nature as a whole, is its tru^ And the 
speediest and most reliable access to truth lies m the spec- 
iaS^tiomand rigorous exercise of the theoretical method. 
No faith will be sound at the core which does not contain 
within itself whatever theory is available. Doubtless faith 
must overlap theory, as it must be more stable and con- 
servative, but the method of faith cannot supersede or 
confuse the method of theory, without corrupting its most 
■ faithful servant Strictly speaking, it is as important for 
religion to promote the development of a rigorously theo- 
retical philosophy, as it is for engineering to promote the 
development of theoretical physics. 

§ 5. The present ambiguous positio n of philosophy is due 
to the modem opp osition of sri(>nrR~afjd~ri»li gion y and to 
this habit of jin^g pure theory with science', 
and ultimate questions with religion. Those 
philosophers who are governed by th e Ihe o- 
retfcatninofwe, and to ^om pEIosophy Is' 
first oT all a disinter este d attejupt at exact 
kndWfedjge, " trod to identify it with science; 
t hose on the oth er hand, •mth whom the subject-matter 
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of philosophy is of paramount importance, whose chief 
object of interest is the ulti mate cause or world-grouna . 
tend to identity it wit h reUgjonT 

~ !But the disiunction between science and religion is a 
com paratively r ecent development,^ In ancient and me-^ 
diaeval ti mes j t was largely prevented by the gen eral a c cept - 
ance of the melEod of letedlogy. THe dominant categories 
of T5reek thought were forged in the Socratic age, and 
expressed its characteristic humanism and moralism The 
Platonic theory of knowledge, adopted by Aristotle, con- 
tinued by the Neo-Platonists, and bequeathed to Christian 
scholasticism, was centred in the conception of the good 
" [b imderstand a thing was to see the eood of ‘ Jil £0 fat 
as this theory^ of knowledge prevailed there ^s no inevit- 
abl^ opposition between religion and science, other tb^ 
the general oppositionT)etween tradition^and enlightenment. 
T^p TT]|etTir>d of religTon — t he in ter pretation of nature fo r 
life, was also the meth od of science^ In the application, 
in the use o7 value of objects, was found also their theoreti- 
cal explanation. The basal science, the model of scientific 
procedure, was not a physics which abstracted from life, 
but an ethics which rationalized life. And where science 
and religion employed the same method, philos ophy wa^ 
not compelled to take sides Jit could be at once a n 
g^ten^nn of science, and the refinement of religion. Phi- 
losophy was simply the sustained and systematic pursuit of 
w isdom- the finis hing of know ledge, as distinguished from 
the fragmentarines&S sofince , and the grounding of belief , 
as distinguished from tb^ carpless superficiality com- 
placent dogm atism of relig ion. 

The Platonic theory of knowledge was both rets.ined.And 
reinforc ed by Christiani^. In Platonism, teleology had 
been derived from ethics and extended ;o religion; in 
Christianity, it was origineilly derived from religion. But 
there was in botb the same priority of the fundamental 
principle of life. Mediaeval thought, like ancient thought. 

‘See below, pp 115, 167 
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was biocentric or anthroixHXHtric. Nature was accounte d 
for and explained in terms of its bearing on man . It was 
grounded in the dispensation and providence of God with 
reference to the well-being of his creatures. The perfection 
of the ultimate causeflhe beneficence of the creative design, 
was held to afford the most truthful account of the course 
of nature. In short, theology disp laced ethics in the sys- 
tem of^knowledge. And with theology as the basal science, 
it is evident that there was as yet no ground for a radical 
difference between science and religion. Nor was there 
any radical difference between either and philosophy. 
T bn , t wbirh thenlngy nnHerstnod hv ^e light of reve lation , 
philosophy explored by the natural hght of reason , while 
between philosophy, and science in the narrower sense, 
there" ^s ho difference save that between .compl ete and 


§ 6 •'So long as science was thus dominated by the cate- 
gories of religion, philosophy suffered no embarrassing 
The KTt»T»«=i " T i necessity of taking sides. When this domina- 
of Saence to tion came to an end with the decline of schol- 
asticism, an attempt was made to keep the 
and Eighteenth peace upon a new basis. Whereas the cate- 
Centuries gories of religion had formerly been imposed 
upon science, the categories of science, independently de- 
rived, were now to be extended to religion. In the seve n- 
teent h and ei ghteenth cent u ries philos ophy derived its 
impetus from the new scientific movement, and consisted 
primarily in the attempt so to generalize the method of 
science as to enable it to afford a proof of the great tenets 
of traditional belief. This common motive appears in 
the otherwise widely contrasted tendencies of these two 
centuries. 

The Cartesian movement, which dominated the seven- 
teenth century, was inspired by the rise of mathematica l 
phvacs. In mathematics Descartes fou nd a clearness jnd 
cogenc y in which the traAifinna l philoso phy was notably 
la^ng. It revealed to him something of the possibilities 
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of knowledge, if the natural intelligenre miilH hut he. frf- ptl 
from ulterior motivfts and from the heavy burden of actnim - 
n^ated traditio n. He was astonished “that foundations, 
so strong and solid, should have had no loftier superstruc- 
ture reared on them ” ‘ Such a superstructure Descartes ' 
and his follower s essayed to rtfar, adop.ting the “analytical 
m^hod ”■ from mathematics, and j,pp^ng it to a meta- 
physic of God and the soul. This attempt culminated in 
the^stem of Spinoza,* with its mathematical terminology, 
its deductive order, its rigorous suppression of anthropo- 
morphism, and its conversion of God into the ultimate and 
indifferent Necessity. 

The Baconian movement, which began coincidently with 
the Cartesian movement, but did not assume the ascend- 
ancy until the following century, was inspired by the rise 
of empirical and experimental science. Bacon expressed 
the spirit of discover y - the signific ance of Galileo’s tele- 
scope rather _Aan of his analytical laws of mo tion . Hence 
the movement which emanated from Bacon employed the 
method of observation rather than the method of mathe- 
matical deduction. Locke,* to whom the movement owed 
its ascendancy in the eighteenth century, was associated 
with the experimental physicists of his day, and was sus- 
picious of a priori necessities He proposed to pursue 
“ the plain historical method ” But neither Locke, nor 
the Deists who followed him, had any doubt of the possi- 
bility of establishing the truths of religion by the method 
of science. Christianity was not only “ not mys terious.” 
but was proved beyond reasonable doubt by empirical 
evidence. . God was a simple inference from effect to 
cause; from the existence of nature to the existence of its 
creator, and from the contrivances of nature to the intel- 
ligence of its creator. 

During these two centuries, then, there was no impassable 

‘ Discourse on Method, ttans by Veitch, p. 8. 

* 1633-1677 

* X632-1704. 
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gulf between science and religion, and no dilemma for philos- 
ophy. The p hilosopher was simply one who applied the 
method of science to the subject-matter of religion. Science 
was opposed to religion only in so far as it was narrow; and 
religion was opposed to science only in so far as it was un- 
reasoning It was the office of the philosopher to expand 
the scope of reason, or to justify faith by enlightenment. 

§ 7- The transition from the thought of ancient and 
The Rupture mediaeval times to that of the seventeenth 
between Science and eighteenth centuries, had been marked by 
rejection of anthropomorphism. The cen- 
Diiemma tring of the System of knowledge in ethics 
of Philosophy religion had been seen to involve an ini- 

tial dogma, which both destroyed the cogency of knowledge 
and confined it within narrow bounds. In declaring its inde- 
pendence, the science of the Renaissance had represented 
the ideal of disinterested knowledge, the acknowledg- 
ment of necessities and facts without reference to the 
bias of life Ehysics.had bfxomfi th e rallying -point gf a 
new army for the conquest .of the unknown- This new 
campaign had presupposed the possibility of extending the 
conquest to the great problems of religion. Faith and 
authority had been renounced only in the sure prospect of 
getting a more valid title to their objects. 

But the close of the eighteenth century was marked by 
a new crisis, due to the failure of this attempt to extend 
physics to religion, and precipitated by the charge, made 
by the most eminent philosophers of the day^that the fail- 
ure was necessary and hopeless. In England rT )avi d Hume * 
argued the ambiguity and inconclusiveness of the inference 
from nature to God, showing tha t such-jiatucaLcauses-as 
can b e verifie d by ob servation fail utterly to..sariidy. the 
demands, of religjpn. On the Continent. Immanue l Kant * 

* 1711-1776 

* 1724-1804 The rationali4tic religion of Spinoza, with its entire aban- 
donment of teleology, had already been rejected by pc^ular thought, as 
essentially irreligious Cf below pp 115-117, 168. 
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confinned the criticism of Hum e, and added to it the 
destruction of the venerable and feeble Cartesianism n f 
his day , contending that to deduce God from the idea 
or definition merely, must fail to establish his existence, 
fin other words, the method of empirical science relying 
j'on sensible fact, and the method of exact science re- 
lying on mathematical or quasi-mathematical concepts, 
had alike failed to justify religion. There resulted a 
new division of thought, the division broadly charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century, between the party of 
science and the party of religion. And at the same 
time philosophy was confronted with the dilemma which 
has made its present position so ambiguous. Apparently 
compelled to choose between science and religion, it 
has itself divided into two parties, those who have fol- 
lowed science for the sake of ite f heo r ptiVal Trirtfive , and 
^hose who have followed religion, on account of its. 
^bj.ect-matter, y 

The division between the scientific philosophers and the 
'religious philosophers was further accentuated by the 
passing of a certain type of thinker. The great scientists 
and the great speculative metaphysicians of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were in many instances the same 
individuals Such was the case, for example, with Des- 
caites, Hobbes, Leitaiz, and even ;^nt M Abel Rey, 
in La Philosophic Moderne, writes: “AU the. great .phi- 
losophers were remarkable savanis, and the great savant 
never disdained to philosophize So that one may regard 
as peculiar and characteristic the complete separation 
which existed for a time in the nineteenth century, 
not between the investigations (this is legitimate and 
necessary), but between the investigators ” ‘ And the rea- 
son for this lay, as M Rey points out, not only in the move- 
ment of ideas which has just been described, but also in 
the circumstance that science had become so vast in bulk 
as to exceed the capacity of any single individtlal. The 

‘ pp. 20-21 
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man of all scien ce was re placed by t he m an of one science , 
confident of his ground in proportion to the narrowness of 
his field, and suspicious of all attempts to deal with ulti- 
mates or finalities. Unless ;th&. philosopher was himself 
to become a spedaliat, and confine himself to the categories 
of one science, he seemed in very self-defense to be com- 
pelled to adopt an independent method of his own; a 
method opposed, not to one science in particular, but to 
science as a whole. And he found that method in religion, 
already united with the proper philosophical subject- 
matter 

§ 8. Professor Emj le, Boutrouy sums up the admirable 
Introduction to his Science el Religion dans la PkUosopMe 
Th Scientific Conlemporaine, as follows. “Science and Re- 
Phiiosophy and Hgion had no longer, as with the modem 
KuioM by"* rationalists, a common surety — reason; each 
of them absolute in its own way, they were 
distinct at every point, as were, according to the reigning 
psychology, the two faculties of the soul.^mteUect and feel- 
ing, to which respectively they corresponded Thanks to 
this mutual independence, they could find themselves 
together in one and the same consciousness; they subsisted 
Aere, side by side, like two im p enetrable mater ial atoms in 
spacial juxtaposition. They had agreed explicitly or tacitly 
^ abstain from scrutinizing one another’s principles. 
Mutual respect for their established positions, and thereby 
security and liberty for each — such was the device of 
the period ” ‘ Corre sponding to this dualistic fashion 
of though t, there appeared in the course of the last 
century the scientific philosophy, or positivism , and the 
religious philosophy, or romanticism.* Each of these types 
(of philosophy was conhecFe'3”’mt& one of the great destroy- 

‘p 35 This book has recently been translated into English by 
J Nield Cf the Introduction, passim 

'lam using this term to mean a philosophy in which the spintual ground 
or centre of things is postulated, or accept^ by an act of faith It is the 
philosophy in which the motive of religious b^ef is allowed to dominate. 
Cf. below, pp. 152-154 
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ers of the philosophy of the past — laositivisTn with TTnmp , 
and with J^ant. 

Hume’s criticism was unmitigated. It placed the 
objects of religious interest absolutely beyond the range 
of reason The book of divinity, since it consists neither 
of “abstract reasoning concerning quantity or nximber,” 
nor of “experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
existence,’’ must be committed to the flames: “for it 
can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” '■ Comte, 
who followed a century later, gave to positivism a more 
constructive and hopeful turn, extending to mankind the 
prospect of the limitless growth of science, and the up- 
building of civilization through the progressive conquest 
of nature and improvement of man But Comte’s con- 
demnation of the former religious metaphysics was, if 
possible, more severe than that of Hume, for he correlated 
it with the infancy and childhood of the mind. Finally, 
with Herbert Spencer, the metaphysics of former times was 
formally tried, convicted, and banished to the realm of the 
‘ Unknowable ’ The scientist, whether mathematician or 
experimentalist, was left in absolute possession of the 
sources of enlightenment, he became not only the con- 
sulting engineer, but oracle and wiseman as well. 

With Kant, on the other hand, the negation of the older 
rationalism paved the way for a philosophy of faith. 
Although positive knowledge was restricted to the hie- 
rarchy of the physical sciences,lbe rea son w as lef^ in pgsses-, 
sionof ^e necessary and vali d ideal jif the ' Unconditioned ’ ; 
while God, Freedom, and Immortality, the objects of 
religion, found their ground in the moral will. Although 
they might no longer be judged true, according to the 
canons of theory, they must be believed for the deeper and 
more authoritative purposes of life. This provision of the 
Kantian critique is the prototype of romanticism, the 
philosophy dictated by religion. Romanticism did not 

’ Hume Enquiry amcemmg the Human Underitandtng (.1749), Selby- 
Bigge’s edition, p. 165. 
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seek, like the philosophy of the previous centuries, to 
justify the articles of faith by the procedure of science, 
but to justify the attitude of faith, and clothe it with 
authority in its own right. Romanticism involved, there- 
fore, no conversion of the passionate terms of religion into 
the dispassionate terms of theory; it reaffirmed the claims 
of religion in the spirit ^nd language of religion, transform- 
ing them only in so far as was necessary to give them unity 
and conscious expression. 

/§ 9 In pj^isitivi sm and romanticism the two motives of 
philosophy became sharply separated and opposed. Posi- 
tivism is philosophy driven into the camp of 
idSiOT™i*hc science by loyalty to the standards of exact 
Rirfoi Pragma- rcscarch, Iromanticism is philosophy merged 
religion through its interest in the same 
ultimate question-. These two tendencies de- 
termined thefoyrseolphilosophy ii 
and they are represented today by 
respectively In ‘ naturalusm,’ the positivistic tendency de- 
velops in the direction of a systematic materialism , or 
in the direction of a more refined criticism of scientific 
concepts In ‘idealism,’ the romantic tendency amplifies 
and reinforces the theory of knowledge upon which it must 
rest its case — the theory of the priority of the forms and 
ideals of the cognitive consciousness But the difference 
between naturalism and idealism, like that between scien ce 
and-religion, with which they are respectively correlated, 
lies not so much in the disagreement of theory as in an 
[opposition of attitude and method The exponent of 
naturalism is governed by that reserve and apathy which 
belong to the scientist’s code of honor, the idealist carries 
into his philosophy all the importunity and high aspiration 
of life For him “ the teleological standpoint, that ofjnner 
meaning or significance,” is “the standpoint of philosophy 
itself.” ’ 

* E Albee, “The Present Meaning of Idealism," Pkilosopkical Renew, 
Vol XVIII, iQog. 


1 the ninete^th century, 
naturalism and idea lism 
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To naturalism and' idealism have latterly been added 
‘ pragmatism ’ and the new ‘ realism .’ Whet he r the s e mor e 
recent tende ncies represent the philosoph y “ qui commence," 
and naturalism and idealism the philosophy “qui Jinit,” will 
be certainly known only by those of a later generation. At 
present they enjoy no such pre stige as is enjoyecLhy their 
rivals. Naturalism derives credit from the triumphs 
science ji^ealism from the loyalties and hopes of religion. 
Both pragmatism and realism, furthermore, have begun 
as revolts, and the very vigor of their protest testifies to 
the strength of the resistance which they must overcome. 
But there can be no doubt of their virility, and of their 
capacity for growth 

Pragmatis m and realisn^ are agreed in opposing both 
the narrowness of naturalism and the extravagance of 
idealism Both seek to unite the empirical temper of the 
former with the latter’s recognition of problems that lie 
outside the field of the positive sciences They accept 
|neither the finality of physical fact nor the validity of the 
lideal of the absolute Their differences are scarcely less 
striking than their agreement, and may in the end drive 
them far apart Pragmatism is primarily concemefL to ' 
disput e the monist ic aiid. tra n.sccndental el ements of ideal- 
ism. and to construe life and thought in terms of that 
human life and thought that may be brought directly under 
observation, and studied without resor t tn dialerti r. But 
life and thought remain the central topic of inquiry, 
and tend without sufficient warrant to usurp the centre 
of being In short, pragmatism i s never far remove d 
from tha t, dogmatic anthropomorphism, that instinctive 
or arbitrary adoption of the standpoint of practical belief, 
that is so central a motive in idealism Realism, on the !■ 
other hand, reacts not only against absolutism, but 
against anthropomorphism as well. Realism departs 
more radically from idealism than does pragmatism. 
Were the dilemma a real one, pragmatism would find 
more in common with idealism, and realism with natu- 
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ralism.* For realism, like naturalism, detaches itself from 
life, and attempts to see things in thdr native colo rs 
through a trans^ @ medium . But the dilemma is un- 
necessary. It proves possible to be both empirical and 
rigorous after the manner of science, and also emancipated 
from exclusive regard for physical fact 

And it is this possibility that defines the opportunity of 
reabsm . There are exact methods other than those of 
manual experimentation; there are other entities than 
bodies; and other tjrpes of relation and determination 
than those of physics. There is room, as we have seen, for 
a philosophy that shall search beyond the limits of science 
for the solution of those problems which underlie religious 
faith. Philosop hy is rightly held responsible for the splu- 
tion of tlmse problems, if not in the form of verified cer- 
tainty, then at least in the form of the most reasonable 
probability. But as in the case of science, so here also, 
that theory will best serve life which abstracts from life. 
The profit of religion, like the success of any worldly enter- 
prise, is conditioned by the truth of the presuppositions, 
the correctness of the adaptation, on which it proceeds 
What nature will not tolerate, nature cannot be made to 
tolerate through any sheer assumption of superiority. 
Hence to cherish illusions is to buy a subjective satisfaction 
at the cost of real failure. To know the worst, if such it 
be, is as im po rttint a s to know the best; a nd in comparably 
mor e important than to dream the. best. Religion is no 
exception to the rule that man conquers his environment, 
and moulds it into good, through forgetting his fears and 
renouncing his hopes, until he shall have disciplined him- 
self to see coolly and steadily. For what he then sees 
becomes thereafter the means through which his fears are 
banished and his hopes fulfilled. It is necessary that 
human passions should be expressed, but their expression 
is not the function of philosophy. It is necessary to instruct 

1 Thus Bergson the pragmatist has much in ccnamon with a voluntaristic 
idealism; and the realist, B Russell, approaches naturalism. Cf. below, pp. 
34S-347 
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human passions, to ilhiTninate and guide them by know l- 
edge,. But even this is not the Urst function of philosop hy 
For the philosopher’s is the prior task of seeking that 
knowledge itself from which the passions may derive their 
light and guidance. 




PART II 

NATURALISM 




CHAPTER m 

TEE SCOPE AND METHOD OP SCIENCE 

§ I. By naturalism is meant tli&^hilosQphkaLg£QSr^liza-' 
tion of s cience — the application of the theories, of scienc e 
Naturahsmand to thfe problems of ,philosophy. Both philos- 
Naturaisdence pphy and science have, as we have seen, a 
permanent and_ institutional character- Each has its own 
traditions, its own classic authorities, and its own dev- 
otees. But naturalism proposes to make the institution 
of science serve also as the ingtitnHnn nf philosop h y. - 
This attempted unification of knowledge is perennial. 
Each epoch of European thought has had its characteristic 
variety of naturalism; in which its favorite scientific 
theories have been used to satisfy its peculiar philosophi- 
'Cal needs. Thus ^e atomic theory^ of the ancients, the 
mechanical theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and the ‘energetics’ of more recent times, have 
each in turn been presented in the form of a Weltan- 
schauung or general view of life. 

The scientist proper, the man of special research, becomes 
a jiaturaJistic philos opher only when he acts in a new 
capacity. As scientist, in the strict sense, he is non-com- 
mittal with reference to philosophical problems He adopts 
and employs a technique which is authorized by the con- 
sensus of experts within his own field. His problems are 
the unsolved problems of his forerunners and fellow- 
workers; his method, a variation or refinement of methods 
which have already proved fruitful. He is not troubled 
by the supposed paradoxes of space and time, or by such 
problems as the nature of causality, the unity of the 
world, and the meaning of truth. He moves, in short, 
within intellectual limits which he does not question, and 

45 
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of whi c h he may J)e even unconscious^ But a scientist is 
also a man, and hence may readily become a philosopher 
as well. In hours of improfessional meditation, his mind 
may turn to those more ultimate problems which are per- 
petually pressing for solution. And he may then assert 
that the solution of these problems lies in the application 
of the discoveries of science. Such an assertion he can- 
not prove in his laboratory; he can justify it only after 
Ihe manner of the philosopher. The principal source of 
naturalism lies in this disposition of scientists, not infre- 
quently men of weight, to assume the r61e of philosophers, 
and to carry with them into the forum of philosophy the 
traditions and hypotheses with which they are already 
familiar. 

There is a less evident, though scarcely less important, 

When 

science is diffused, and transmuted into the form of common 
sense, it is almost invariably merged with philosophy. As 
a rule it is not substituted for theories emanating from philo- 
sophical sources, but is held along with them Common 
sense has no nice regard for the spheres of the several 
branches of knowledge, and no repugnance whatsoever to 
contradictions The mechanical and the spiritual theories 
of man, or the hypothesis of cosmic evolution and of divine 
creation, are accepted in the same sense and accorded equal 
weight; the one being learned from popular science, and 
the other from the pulpit. There is, furthermore, as we 
shall presently see, a peculiar readiness on the part of the 
vulgar mind to fall in with the naturalistic view of things, 
and to regard it as prior to all other views. For the nat- 
uralistic view is, in a certain respect, the same as the 
‘practical’ view, and has a source in organic habit inde- 



pendently of the diffusion of science. ^ 

§ 2 . Since naturalism is lyut sdence in the r61e of 
ThePresUge philosophy , it has during the last century 
of Sdence shared the unusual prestige which science has 
acquired. Science has come to stir the imagination of 
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men to a degree that is unparalleled. This is due, in 
part, to the fact that every member of a civilized com- 
munity uses the results of scienc e.'^d cred its science 
with them . Science is siedited, and iustlv cre dited, with 
the enormous inc rea se of convenience, comfort. and_^- 
cien cy, which human life has in the last century enjoyed, 
'fr ans portation, manufacturing, hygiene, every activity 
employing physical means, has been revolutionized. And 
this fact is brought home to every man in his daily occu- 
pations. Th^elephone with which he orders his supplies, 
the trolley-car o r automobile which he takes to his place of 
business , the elevator with which he rises swiftly to the top 
of a towering structure of steel — these, and a hundred like 
items, testify perpetually to the glory of science. 

Even more impressive to the popular mind than the 
applications of science, are its discoveries and invenoons — 
its perpetual novelties. Here is an enterprise whose steady 
advance can be measured. Knowledge is added to know l- 
ed ge: and every increment opens new prospects of increase. 
The mirac lesjjf jesterday are the co mmonplaces of t oday. 
Science t hus commands attention; it_stirs the bipod; it 
j even m sdcea news' 

But there is a deeper reason for the appeal of science to 
the popular mind. The recent advancement of science 
has fulfilled the Baconian prophecy, of power through 
knowledge. Nature has ipstjts, terrors. It has submitted 
to the yoke of human interests, and been transformed from 
wilderness into civilization. The brilliancy of scientific 
achievement has given man a sense of proprietorship in 
this world; it has transformed the motive of life from bare 
preservation to conques t. And so frequently has science 
overcome the accepted limitations of practical achieve- 
ment, and disclosed possibilities previously unsuspected, 
that man now greets the future with a new and unbounded 
hopefulness. Indeed this faith in the power of life to 
establish and magnify itself through the progressive mas-^ 
tery of its environment, is the most significant religious 
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4dea of modem times. And through its relation to this 
idea science has been justly exalted. ^ 

There is a further explanation of the prestige of science, 
and of naturalism as well, in the distinction and popularity 
of scientific writers. The philosophical utterances of Spen- 
jcer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Du Bois-Reymond, Lord 
Kelvin, Ostwald, Haeckel, Arrhenius and others, have ob> 
tained a publicity only very rarely enjoyed by the recog- 
nized leaders of philosophy proper. The same difference 
obtains between the lesser scientists and the lesser philos- 
ophers. And this is not due to the accident of individual 
genius, style, or manner. For the popular mind, scientific 
ideas have an immediate intelligibility and a prvtm facie 
probability, which philosophical ideas have not. If we 
kan explain this fact we shall have advanced far in the 
nirection of a clearer understanding of what science is. 

§ 3 . There is a distinction made by logicians between 
the deaatation and the contuiiaMon of terms. A term is said 
_ . to ‘denote’ certain concrete individuals, and 

between Saence to ‘connotc’ Certain properties. Thus tne 
^^mmon * planet ’ denotes Neptun e. Jupiter, etc., 

and connotes the property or relation of ‘ satel- 
lite to the su n.’ The instances of a term constitute its 
denotation; the meaning or definition of a term, its conno- 
tation. Now it is a significant fact that the denotation of 
scientific terms is peculiarly dear or unambiguous to com- 
mon sense. The instances of science are readily identified; 
one knows what the scientist is talking abozU. We can 
follow his eye to the natural locality which he is observ- 
ing, or take into our hands the natural body with which 
he is experimenting. When the philosopher, on the other 
ihand, discourses on the toue. t he beaut iful, and the goo d, 

I we do not know where to turn. If his face were to assume 
a rapt expression, and we were sentimentally or mystically 
inclined, we should feel moved or exalted. For we take 
such things in good part when seers and poets utter them. 
Or were his eye to twinkle, we should laugh with him — 
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and feel relieved. But ordinarily the philosopher looks 
as secula r and liter al as any scientist; and in proportion 
to the hardness of our hearts, we are contemptuous or 
embarrassed. The scientist alone seems to suit the word 
to the mood of serious discomse. There is evidently a 
tacit understanding between him and common sense which, 
in the case of the philosopher, is wholly lacking Science 
speaks in the native tongue of common sens e, philosophy 
I i n unfamiliar accents that shock and m ystify. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that science and 
rotnmon sense afree in unconsciously accepting a classification 
or map of experience which it is the business of philosophy 
consciously to criticise^ This map or classification is some- 
times referred to as ‘ the natural world-order .’ In this 
order, ^ and the world is the spacial field 

and temporal sequence of bodily events. The instance, case, ' 
example, which a word denotes, is always some individual 
body or group of bodies — occurring somewhere, at some I 
tipie, and capable of being identified beyond doubt by 1 
gesture or manipulation. To think in these terms is the , 
habit of common sense, and the method of srienre . 

The strength of this habit is illustrated by the efforts of 
the mind to deal with things the corporeal character of 
which is expressly denied. An almost irresistible propen- 
sity inclines the imagination to regard God^ spirit though 
he be, as having a place in the heavens, whither at death 
the soul may resort. The soul itself, by definition the 
antithesis of body, is nevertheless commonly imagined as a 
diaphanous or subtle body-within-a-body, moving with the 
mortal body before death. ’^'and independently of it after 
death. Similarly, the attempt at clear demonstration al- 
most invariably impels one to the use of spacial diagrams. 
And the spacial figure is so interwoven in ordinary speech 
as to be well-nigh ineradicable. A great difference is a 
‘ wide ’ difference, the better is the ‘superior’ or ‘higher,’ 
the reliable is the ‘solid,’ and the distinct the ‘tangible.’ 

This habit of thought and speech is not accidental on 
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the part of common sense, nor reprehensible on the part 
of science. For it is the primary function of the human 
piind t o discriminate and relate bodies. This function is 
first in order of practical importance. The human mind, 
like the heart and lungs, is an organ, calculated to assist 
the adaptation of one body to an environment of other 
bodies. This function with reference to other bodies is 
not only the mind’s original function, but remains, during 
a man’s natural lifetime , its most indispensable, f un ct ion . 
"Our intdhgence, as it leaves the hands of nature," says 
Bergson, "has for its chief object the unorganized solid. 
When we pass in review the intellectual functions, we see 
that the intellect is never quite at its ease, never entirely 
at home, except when it is working upon inert matter, more 
particularly among solids . . where our action finds its 

fulcrum, and our industry its tools ” * Intelligence is first 
of all the attentive discrimination of bodies, and a respon- 
siveness to their proximity, motion, or change of property. 
And when life becomes less preoccupied with its own 
preservation and more largely engaged in constructive 
enterprises, it is on its control of its bodily environment 
that it mainly relies both for security and for power. 
Sdence elaborates and perfects this form of intelligen re 
Through science it becomes methodical and exact The use 
of speech and record makes it an institution supported and 
utilized by society as a whole, its specialization and ex- 
pansion beyond the demands of pre.sent exigencies renders 
it a me a ns of resourc efulne ss and inith^^ ye. 

Common sense and science (Ae one unconsciously, the 
other with an increasing degree of consciousness) thus 
move within the same limits They share the same unre- 
flective classification experienp, employ the same axes 
of reference, have the same ftotidn of an individual thing. 
This is thought's original sin, its inertia and line of least 
reastance. It is responsible for the sympathy between 
common sense and science; and for the somewhat strsdned 

* Creative Evoluiton, trans by A Mitchell, pp 153-154, tx 
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relations between both of these and philosophy, whose bua- 
ness it has ever been to remind them that their favorite 
assumption is uncritical and dogmatic. 

§ 4. We must now attempt a more ca reful account o f 
that rommon sense notion of a thine, which is the subject- 
The Properties matter to which science addresses itself, and 
of Bodies which its terms denote. I have as yet but 

roughly indicated it by the terms * bodv ' and * phys ic^ 
even t.* It is not to be expected that either common sense 
or science should analyze this notion. They analyze one 
body into lesser bodies, visible bodies into invisible bodies; 
they distinguish and classify bodies; but they do npt 
attempt to enume rate the ge neric bo dily pr opertie s. This is a 
philosophical task which we must undertake for ourselves. 

In describing the unambiguous denotation of the terms 
of science, I have alluded to gesture and manipulation as 
means of identification A body can always be pointed to, 
or one can 4av one’s h and o n it * Eliminating the acci- 
dental human reference, this means that a body has local- 
ity, or spacial position / It is somewhere But when we 
say'‘tl is somewhere,’ we indicate that the body does not 
consist of the position alone. There is something which 
is at the position, or bears to the position the relation of 
‘ occupancy * ‘ Again, it is essentiaLto bodies that they 
have a history, and thus occupy time*a s well as spac df They 
are somewhere at some Hjn e The relation of that which 
occupies space and tim e, to its spacial and temporal posi- 
tions, may be either of two kinds. The spa cia l positio n 
may remain th e same while the ten^qr^ position v arie s, 
in which case we speak of a body’s being at rest, or the 
spacial position may vary continuously as the time varies 
continuously, in wWch case we speak of motion.^ Finally, 
except in the hypothetical case of material points, bodies 

> The best account of the relation of space, time, body, and motion is 
to be found in B Russett s writings Cl “Is FosiUon m Time and Space 
Absolute ot Relative?” Mind, N S ,Vo\. X, tqoi, and PrinetpUs of Mothe- 
matics, Ch LI. LIII, LIV 

' For the meaning of ‘continuous,’ d. Russell, op cit., Ch. XXm. 
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always occupy several positions amultaneously, and ac- 
cord^gly possess spacial extension aad fieure . 

There is a certain convenience in so distinguishing ' body ’ 
and ‘ mat ter ' as to use the term ' body ’ to mean the distinct 
individuals of the genus ‘matter.’ A. body is ordinarily 
regarded as that which moves as a unit, as whatever por- 
tion of matter may maintain the mutual positions of its 
parts unchanged, while their relations to other positions are 
changed. It is this capacity of an extended unit to be 
dislocated from its context, which is ordinarily regarded as 
defining its boundaries And its identity would then be 
regarded as unaltered so long as this independence of in- 
ternal on external relations continued. It is not evident, 
however, that the possibility of motion is necessary for the 
definition of an individual body. It is strir.fly neressary 
only that a region of space should be marked by some dis- 
Sh^shing character that remains unchanged through time. 
Matter , or physical being, on the other hand, would mean 
any complex containing something occupying both sp^e 
and tim e. That which occupies space and time is indifferent, 
it is the space-time occupancy that constitutes its material 
or physical character ' Matter is commonly used also in a 
narrower but not incompatible sense, to exclude the strictly 
spacial and temporal properties In this sense, matter wou ld 
ipean only whatever occupies the sp ace and time, and not 
the whole comple x 

Summarily expressed, then, we may say that ‘ physic al* 
(bodily or material) connotes two sets of properties- spacial 
and temporal properties on the one hand; and, on the 
other hand, ^acfAiTrut-fillin^ properties .* The former are 
such as latitude and longitude, shape, date, and motion; 
the latter such as color, temperature, and sound. The 

1 It will, I think, be generally agreed that neither ‘ hardness ’ nor even 
‘ impenetrability ’ is regarded by modern saence as an essential property 
of matter Cf Sir Oliver Lodge Life and Matter, pp 24-34 

* I do not mention the more general logical, arithmetical and algebraic 
properties, such as ‘ order,’ ' number,’ etc , because these are not dtstMte- 
Itvely physical See below, pp 108-109, 
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farmer may be said to be the f%uidameiital p hysical proper- 
^s, because the latter derive their physical character from 
their relation to the former. It follows that ph3rsical 
events — the immediate subject-matter of physical science, 
are of two general types. There is, first, the change of spa- 
cial-temporal properties; and second, the change of space- 
time-filling properties: in short, change of place, and change 
of state. These events it is the task of science to explain. 

§ 5. In what sense does science seek to ‘ explain’ ? 
Explanation is supposed to supply an answer to the ques- 
Eipianation ^ion “my?” But this interrogative pronoun 
and Descnpuon suggests several questions which, in the comse 
inSaence development of science, have proved 

irrelevant to its special interest. For many minds, and, 
during a considerable period, even for the scientific mind, 
the demand for explanation ^s been satisfied by the refer- 
ence of an event to a j>oa;ef .*regarded as sufficient to pro- 
duce it. Thus before palileo’s time , terrestrial motions 
were accounted for by attributing them to powers of 
“gravity” and “l^ty ” And similarly Kepler explained 
planetary motions by attributing them to celestial spirits.^ 
It seemed necessary to provide an agency having a capacity 
for effort as great as, or greater than, the effect, and imme- 
diately present to the effect, as the soul is present to the 
body it moves But Galileo and Kepler have contributed 
to the advancement of science only because they have 
added to such explanation as this, an exact account of 
the Inocess or form of t e rrestrial and planetary m otio ns. 
Just how do bodies fall and planets move? This is the 
question which for scientific purposes must be answered; 
and only suck answers have been incorporated into the 
growing body of scientific knowledge. Who or what moves 
bodies, in the sense of agency or potency, is for scientific 
purposes a negligible question; attempts to answer it 
have been, in the course of the development of science, 
not disproved, but disregarded. 

* Whewell Htstory 0/ the Inductive Sciences, thiid edition, Vol. I, p. 315 
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And the same is true of another sense of the interrogative 
* why .' It is not infrequently taken to mean, ‘‘ To wha t 
en<f?” “For what good?” Thus, we are said to ‘under- 
stand* the benejicent works of nature, but to ‘gee-. dp 
rpasnn ’ for vermin, disease, and crime. Or, if we do seek 
a reason, we find it in some indirect beneficence that may 
be attributed to these things, despite a ppearanc e;. This 
is the teleological or moral type of explanation. It appears 
in the ancient regard for ‘perfect’ numbers and forms, in 
the Platonic principle of the Good, and in the Christi an 
notion of Providenc e But this species of explanation, too, 
has been not disproved, but progressively disregarded by 
science. It has come to be the recognized aim of science to 
formulate what happens, whether for better or for worse , 
{leaving out of account, as an extra-scientific concern, 
Whatever bearing it may have on interest ’ 

It appears, in other words, that th e common .di^tinc- 
tion between explanation and ‘ mere descriptip n’ tvill not 
strictly hold in the case of scientific procedure. For 
science, to explain is to descri be — provided only that the 
description satisfies certain conditions * " ' 

§ 6. There are two specific conditions which description 
must fulfil, if it is to be sufficient in the scientific sense. In 
of place, scientific description must reveal 

SaentiSc De- the temral a nd constani features of i ts subie ct- 
scnption matter It is a truism that thought tends to 
unify. The bare quale of phenomena, their peculiar 
individuality, gives way to certain underlying identities. 
Or, since natural science deals primarily with changes, 
bare novelty gives way to an underlying permanence. In 
other words, scientific thought is interested in what is the 
same, despite difference, or in what persists, despite change.* 


* For this purely theoretical motive m science, cf above, pp 25-28 

• Cf K Mach “ The Economical Nature of Physical Inquiry ” in his 
Popular Scientific Lectures, trans by T J McCormack, p 186 

^ As we shall presently see, this does not mean that saence forces identity 
and permanence upon an alien chaos or flux, but only that science is inter- 
ested in laying bare what identity and permanence is there 
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Furthermore, science is interested in relating the difference 
to the identity, and the change to the permanence; showing, 
so far as possible, that the former is a determinate variation 
of the latter. 

And this brings us to the second condition which scien- 
tific description must fulfil. It must be analvtir.n l or f in 
its final form. T||iis does not mean imposing such a form 
upon nature arbitrarily. Bodies, as we have seen, are 
primarily spac ial and temporal, and both space and time 
possess what is called ‘extensive ’'^magnitude, such as 
' ‘number,’ ‘length,’ ‘breadth,’ ‘volume,’ ‘.interval,’ etc. 
Furthermore, the space-time-filling properties of bodies 
have a form of magnitude called ‘jnteosiyei, magnitude, 
such as ‘intensity of light,’ ‘degree of temperature,’ etc. 
Changes of magnitude, whether extensive or intensive, can 
be exactly described only in mathematical terms. And 
underlying the strictly quantitative characters of bodies 
are certain more abstract characters, such as ‘ relation/ 
‘otdsr,’ ‘cstttinuity,’ an exact description of which leads 
likewise to a mathematical or logical formulation. Where 
such descriptions have been obtained, as in the case of 
phys ics, we speak of ‘exact science.’ And such science 
serves as the model of scientific procedure in general 

Scientific. descriptionj_then, is governed by two motives, 
on the one hand, unity,’^parsimony,'^or simplicity, '‘'the 
reduction of variety and change to as few terms as pos- 
sible; and, on the other hand, exact formulation When 
a scientific description satisfying these conditions is ex- 
perimentally verified, it is said to be a law. And it is 
certain that nothing more is required for jnuposeS-oL 
scientific expla nation than the disamryjjf HicMm Whether 
this is a sign of the degeneracy of science, or of its logical 
refinement, it will be our task presently to inquire.* But 
we shall be better prepared to raise this question, and we 
shall better understand what has gone before, if we now 
turn to a brief examination of certain samples of scientific 

1 Sec below, pp 93-100. 
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procedure . "^The philosophical interpretation of science 
turns not so much upon special scientific laws, as upon the 
general character common to all scientific laws. And 
this character is most evident in the case of certain mechani- 
cal laws, which are at the same time relatively simple and 
relatively fimdamental I shall therefore attempt to show 
brieflywhat is meant by 'acceleration,’ ‘mass,’ 'gravitation,’ 
and ‘energy,’ in relation to the empirical facts which they 
are intended to describe 

§ 7. It has been said that modem science came “doyrn 
from heaven to earth along ^e inclined plane of Gali - 
leo.”‘ Galileo’s importance lies not only in his spe- 
cific contributions to mechanics, but in the example of 
his method — the analytical description of 
motion In order to understand the concept 
of acceleration, which Galileo employed for 
the description of a body’s fall to the earlji . 
let us begin with the simpler concepts which 
Motion f as we have seen, means a continu- 
ous change of place through a period (also continuous) 
of time In other words, a_body is said to mo ve wh en 
ft c ertain constant space-time-fiUing .property is corre- 
lated with a continuously varying distance (d),'1neasured 
from the point of origin, and a continuously varying 
period (/), ^measured from the moment of origin The 
scientist, seeking to discover constancy even where it does 
not at first appear, and to relate the constancy to the 
variability, is led to conceive of a constant proportion among 
these variables It may be, c g , that whereas d and t 
change, the fraction dft remains the same In other words, 
whereas the distance and the time vary severally, it may be 
that the ratio, ‘velocity’ (»), is uniform. This does not 


Illustrations of 
Saentific 
Method 
Galileo’s Con- 
ception of Ac- 
celeration 

it implies 


‘ Bergson Creative Evolution, trans by A Mitchell, p 335 The 
best account of Galileo’s ser\'ices to science is to be found in Mach’s 
Science of Mechanics (translated by T J McCormack) This book, 
W Ostwald’s Natural Philosophy, trans by T Seltzer, and K Pearson’s 
Grammar of Science, may be consulted for a more detailed statement of 
saentific concepts 'h 
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happen to be the case with freely falling bodies. Experi- 
ment shows that even v varies But the same procedure en- 
abled Galileo to define a more complex ratio, v/t, or the rate 
of increase of velocity; and this ratio, called ‘ acceleration,’ 
Galileo’s experiments showed to be a constant In other 
words, v/t — g, where g is the so-called constant of ‘ gravity,’ 
that is, of acceleration at a given place on the earth’s surface. 

Now in this elementary mechanical conception of unifonn 
acceleration, appear all the most essential principles of 
exact science It is a description of motion, because it 
simply records the behavior of the falling body, and does 
not seek further to account for or justify it. It is an 
analytical description, because it expresses motion as a 
relation of the terms, such as d, t, etc., into which it can 
be analyzed It is an exact description, because the terms 
and relations are mathematically formulated. And it is a 
simplification and unification of phenomena, because it 
has discovered a constancy or identity underlying bare 
differences As we proceed to more complex concepts we 
shall not, I think, meet with any new principles of method 
as fundamental as these. 

§ 8 Galileo’s constant of acceleration describes bodies 
falling to the earth at a given place The earth is taken as a 
The Conception Unique individual, and the difference between 
oi Mass terrestial and celestial motions is left unrelieved. 
But is it not possible to regard the earth as a special case 
of some more general concept? Galileo regarded accelera- 
tion as the evidence of ‘ force ’ The fact that bodies moving 
in relation to the earth are accelerated to it in a fixed 
measure, can be expressed by saying that the earth exerts 
a fixed force upon other bodies But why should not other 
bodies also, in different but determinable degrees, exert 
force, that is, induce accelerations in their neighbors? In 
other words, why should force not be regarded as a general 
property of bodies, and g, or the acceleration referred to 
the earth, as only a special value of this property? It 
would then follow that the falling body would exert 'force 
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on, or induce acceleration in, the earth; and that the earth 
would sustain like relations with other celestial bodies. 
There would then be a quantity possessed by every body, 
which would be the ratio of the acceleration it induced 
in another body to the acceleration which the other in- 
duced in it Thus bodies ^‘^nd ^*^eing accelerated 
towards one another, there would be a ratio, 
acceleration of (y to (?' 
acceleration of to 

This is the mass of ()* relatively to ^ as a standard, and 
so far as the motions of (>* as a unit are concerned, it is 
a constant 

Mass, in other words, is the fixed ratio of acceleration 
which a body possesses in relation to each other body 
or to some standard body. In the Newtonian mechanics 
this generalization of Galileo’s conception is finally extended 
to the determination of the actual accelerations of any two 
bodies, in terms of their masses their distance (r), 

and a fixed number (c), the so-called constant of gravita- 
tion. The formula for gravitation is thus expressed, 


f=c‘ 


By the aid of the principle of the parallelogram of 
forces, which makes it possible to analyze the present 
orbits of the stars into com^wnent rectilinear motions, this 
formula brings celestial as well as terrestrial motions into 
one system, in which every body or configuration of bodies 
possesses an amount of motion exactly calculable in terms 
of the balance of the system And this system means no 
more than the most simple and exact description of bodily 
motions that is verified by the facts of observation. 

§ 9 But as yet we have dealt only with those concepts 
and formulas which describe the motions of bodies. What 
The Conserva- of the change of the space-time-filling prop- 
uon of Energy ertics, such as heat, U^t, etc? Is there any 
underlying identity or permanence that relates such 
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changes to motion and to one another? The answer of 
science is foimd in the conception of the c onservation o f 
ener_£ y} 

This principle is derived historically from the yew t onian 
formula ps - ^ miP; where ps, the product of force {p ), 
and distance (s), is the symbol for ‘ work,’ and i a 
function of mass (m) and velocity (ti), is the symbol for 
vis viva, afterwards ‘ kinetic energy.’ A body held at a 
certain distance from the earth’s surface will, if allowed to 
fall, acquire a certain kinetic energy (i >»»*), proportional 
to the distance and the force exerted by the earth (ps). 
In th at th e falling body w ill ac quir e J his k inet ic energy 
by virtue of being simply allowed to fall, it is said to 
possess ‘ potential ener gy ’ (P) in its initial position. 
As the b^y falls, this potential energy decreases and is 
proportionally replaced by kinetic energy Suppose the 
body to be suspended by a string, and to swing from a 
horizontal position. Then, when it has fallen as far as 
the string permits, it will ascend again to the same height 
above the earth’s siuiace. In o^er words, having first 
lost potential energy to the extent of its vertical fall, and 
gained kinetic energy in its place, it will now reverse 
the process, and lose kinetic energy while it gains poten- 
tial energy. In other words, 5 miP + P = c, that is, the 
sum of its kinetic and its potential energies is constant, 
or its energy is conserved. 

But now suppose that the string is cut, and the body 
allowed to fall freely When it strikes the earth it possesses 
a quantity of kinetic energy sufiicient \mder the right 
conditions to enable it to recover its original potential 
energy. In this case, however, no such reverse motion 
takes place; there is, supposing the bodies to be inelastic, 
simply an apparent disappearance of motion, accompanied 
by an increase of heat. Now the real fruitfulness of the 
principle of energy lies in the possibility of regarding this 

' For this conception, consult Mach "On the Prinaple of the Con- 
servation of Energy,” Popular Sctenltfic Lectures, p 137. 
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increase of heat as analogous to the regaining of its ori^- 
nal potential energy^ If the analogy held this woidd 
mean that in the new system the sum of kinetic energy 
and heat would be a constant; or that the amount of heat 
replacing the lost kinetic energy would in turn yield the 
same amount of kinetic energy. And experiment has 
proved this to be the case Similarly, it has been dis- 
covered that kinetic energy can be reciprocally and con- 
servatively converted into h‘ght, electricity, etc 

When thus expressed, energy, like mass, is a ratio It 
means that, despite the appearance of bare disjunction 
when motion gives place to heat, or heat to light, etc., 
there is a certain permanence of relations The amoimt 
of motion, heat, light, etc , is the same in a certain specific 
respect; in the respect, namely, that when one is converted 
into another, the sum of the two remains the same, and 
the amount of the second is such as to be again con- 
vertible into the same amount of the first This may be 
expressed otherwise by saying that when such a qualitative 
change takes place, that which is apparently lost is in a 
certain sense conserved, in that it exists potentially in the 
new quality Thus energy, like acceleration, mass, and 
the rest, is a constant relationship or proportion of vari- 
able terms. And as in the case of the other concepts, so 
here also, the terms are functions of space and time, or of 
properties that occupy them, and the relationship or pro- 
portion is exact and mathematical. 

§ lo Such is the meaning of certain typical scientific 
concepts, or descriptive formulas, so far as can be gathered 
The Anajytjcai ^ direct examination of them in relation 
Version of to the subject-matter which they are intended 
to describe There is a question which I am 
sure will occur to many readers as proper 

• It is not necessary to suppose that heat, electnaty , etc , are mechanical, 
■n the stnct sense, i e , constituted of internal motions “Nothing is con- 
tained in the expression,” says Mach, “ but the fact of an invariable quanti- 
tative connexion between mechamcal and other kinds of phenomena.” 
Cf. Principles oj Mechanics, p 499 
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and necessary to raise; the question, namely “ Wha t 
feallv is mass or energy ?” Upon the legitimacy of this 
question turns the issue between naive and critical natural- 
ism, with which we shall be occupied in the next chapter. 
The question is evidently meant to convey the idea that 
mass and energy cannot be merely ratios or formulas — 
that they must be things, in some more reputable sense. 
But if such be the case, at any rate it does iiQt appea^in 
^^exact-records oLacience. There may be an antecedent 
play of the imagination or a speculative after-thought, in 
which mass is a simple substance and energy a simple 
activity. But as exactly formulated, and experimentally 
verified, mass and energy are mathematical relationships. 
And if this analytical version of scientific concepts will 
suflSice in the case of the simpler concepts, there is no reason 
why it should not suffice also in the case of the more com- 
plex concepts 

^en motio n is described it_tum§_out to be a definite re- 
lation tpspace.andtime, of something which occupies them 
jointly. Such an accoimt of motion is not imposed upon 
it by any subjective predilection for a relational technique. 
It is empirically char act eristic of a moving bodylaie now 
here, now there, and for every intermediate instant to 
occupy an intermediate point The calculus of motion is 
merely the most faithful account of it which the mind has 
been able to render. The same is true of the more complex 
thing called velocity It is the ratio of the distance factor 
and the time factor in the case of a moving body. When 
we pass from velocity to acceleration, mass, gravitation, 
and even to energy, we are simply observing and recording 
more complicated aspects of a moving or otherwise chang- 
ing body The analytical version of these concepts cor- 
responds to the specfic complexity on which observation 
has seized The supposition that there must be a real mass 
or energy other than the analytical complex, betrays the 
influence of words ' Because ‘ mass ’ is one word like 

* This supposition is also due in part to a projection of the feeling of 
effort into bodies which act as efficient causes Cf below, p 70 
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‘blue,’ it is felt that it must be one indivisible thing 
like blue But it would be as reasonable to say that 
motion is an indivisible thing because the word ‘motion’ 
is single; whereas it is evident that motion contains both 
space and time, and is therefore complex. I am led to con- 
clude, therefore, that all of these concepts are essentially 
ratios or relational complexes of the simple terms of experi- 
ence, such as space, time, color, sound, etc.; and that each 
of these ratios or relational complexes expresses some 
specific complexity or configuration, which is found in 
nature And I judge that these concepts illustrate the 
motive of science, which is simply to describe and record, 
with special reference to their unity and constancy, the 
actual changes of bodies. 



CHAPTER IV 

NAiVE AND CRITICAL NATVRAUSM 

§ I. Natoralism, as we have seen, is not science, but! 
a fi ass ertion _abput science. More specifically, it is the ' 
The Two assertion that scien tific knowledge is filial, 
Vanetiesof leaving no room for extra-scientific or philo- 
Naturaiism sophical knowledge. Naturalism assumes two 
forms. On the one hand there is a variety of naturalism 
{which adopts ihe traditional problems, and to a large extent 
jthe traditional methods, of philosophy. It continues, e.g., 
the philosophical search for a universal substance and a 
first caus e, and claims to have discovered these in some such 
scientific concept as 'matter' or ‘force.’ The secondr 
variety of naturalism repudiates not only the solutions of ■ 
, the traditional phfiosophy, but the p r o^i^mp ff n d 
I as we ll It condemns the search for universal substance 
1 and first cause as futile. Its last word is a ' theory of knnw l- 
edge, in which science i s a sserte d to be final because 
the only case of exact knowledge. In ot her words, the 
second variety of naturalism claims less for the concepts 
of a science, but nevertheless claims all. Science is not 
the only knowledge that has been dreamed of, but it is 
the only knowledge that is possible. The first variety of' 
naturalism . is metaphysical, the second proclaims its 
‘anti-metaphysical’ character. Or the first may be called 
‘ materialism .’ and the sec ond ‘positivism .’ 

The crucial difference between these two forms of natural- 
ism is to be found, I think, in what they make of sdentific 
concepts. The first construes matter, mass, en ergy, and 
the rest, as simple suhstancea nr powers Owing tO its 
failure to analyze these concepts, owing to its uncritical 
assumption that whatever has a single name must be 
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an indivisible thim . I propose to call this ‘ mive naturalism .' 
The second variety, on the other hand, accepts the anal}'ti- 
cal version of scientific concepts, as set forth in the last 
chapter, and hence may be critical naturalism . ’ 

Naive naturalism, metaphysical naturalism, or material- 
ism, derives its form from philosophy — and its defects as 
well. Indeed it affords the best example available of the 
characteristic defects of philosophy, of those errors to which 
philosophy is perpetually and peculiarly liable owing to the 
motives which rule it. We shall, therefore, be aided both 
in the exposition and in the criticism of naive naturalism, 
if we have certain of these errors clearly in mind. 

§ 2 In the fir.st place, there is an error to which I propose 
to give the name of * the speculative do gma.** By this I 
mean the arbitrary assertion of the ideal of 
thought. What that ideal is, when verbally 
aophicai Errora formulated, may be inferred from our review 
of the procedure of science. The concepts of 
science satisfy thought’s peculiar bias for 
ilknlity and permanenc e. Thought seeks so far as pos- 
sible to construe particulars as modes of the general, 
to construe what is apparently unique as a special in- 
stance of something that is commcm It seeks also to 
accoimt for as much as possible of any individual phenome- 


non, in terms of such a general concept It seeks concepts, 
in short, that shall be both general, and also sufficient or 
adequate, to the things subsumed under them. Now 
philosophy has especially to do with ultim ates and finali ties. 
So the philosophical form of this general propensity of 
thought gives rise to the ideal of a concept that shall be 
of unlimited generality and sufficiency. The concepts of 
acceleration and mass make possible the systematization 
of the motion-properties of bodies. By virtue of these 
concepts each body is regarded as a function of all other 
bodies; and these concepts may thus be said to possess a 


' For a more thorough exammation of this error, see below, Ch VIII, 
passm. 
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high degree- nt-gpnp^ali^y. But because they leave the 


lack sufficiency; 


properties out of the account, they 
that is, they do not measure up to the 


concrete variety of an individual body’s properties. They 
^cgeunt-ior something of all bodies , but not for all of any 
body. The concept of energy, on the other hand, makes a 


body’s motion-properties commensurable with its heat, light, 


soimd, etc. ; and thus makes the formulas of science more 


sufficient, that is, more exhaustive of an individual body’s 
Yanety-of properties Hence it appears possible to define 
ft maxim um in both directions, a concept that sh^ljack 
nothi ng either in generality or sufficiency — that shall 
provide for everything, and for all of everything 
Such a concept is the speculative ideal. Were it formu- 
lated and verified it would mark the consummation of 


thought. And it is characteristic of philosophy to assum e 
such o-xsncefitj without being rigorously critical concerning 
either its definition or its proof With many philosophers, 
perhaps with the maioritv of philosophers, it is simply a 
question of finding a content or a complete formulation for 
tills concept, its validity as an abstract ideal being taken 
for granted. Philosophy is then only an attempt to find the 
the value of ^ r.’^where x is that something of which every- 
thing is a case, and in terms of which every aspect and 
alteration of everything may be expressed. And specula- 
tion has given rise to an uninterrupted line of attempted 
solutions, from Thales’s “all thing^are mad e of water,’’ 
down to the present-day monism s” of force and energy 
It is the uncritical assumption that this speculative ideal 
is valid — that such a concept is necessary, leaving only 
its precise nature to be determined — that I have named 
‘the speculative dogma.’ 

§3. A second traditional philosophical error may con- 
veniently be named the ‘error of pseudo-simplicity.’ ‘ It 
consists in the failure to recognize the difference between 
the simplicity that precedes analysis, and the simplicity 
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that is revealed by analysis; between the apparent sim- 
plicity of an unanalyzed complex, and the real simplicity 
‘Pseudo-sun- of the ultimate terms of analysis, or between 
simplicity that is owing to the little that 
Fotentiabty’ one knows, and that which is owing to the 
much that one knows 

Thought begins with an undifferentiated that, roughly 
denoted by a word or gesture The object is as yet barely 
distinguished It is an imdivided unity because some single 
character, such, for example, as its position in space or 
time, or a relation to some more familiar thing, has served, 
to identify it for the purpose of disco u rse and investigation. 
But when the investigation is made, a variety of characters 
is discovered, and if the investigation is carried far enough, 
certain ultimate characters are arrived at, which will no 
longer yield to analysis. The obj’ect is then exhibited as a 
complex of simple properties, having a certain arrangement 
or relational unity Meanwhile the original unity, of 
name, gesture, or denotative reference, hovers re miniscent ly 
in^ the background of, the mind, and unless it is understood 
and discounted, it serves to discredit analysis It endows 
the obj’ect with an undivided unity which contradicts the 
results of analysis It construes the obj’ect as simply " that " 
whereas analysis construes it as many terms in relation. It 
is eventually converted into the well-known notion of 
‘ substance ’ or ‘ essence,’ and as such plays the r61e of a 
superior reality which analysis can never reach 

The fallacy is evident when once it is noted that this 
imdifferentiated tmity is subj’ective and not ohj'ectivp . It 
is the knowledge of the thing, which is simple, and not the 
thing itself. It is not the thing, but the mind of the knower, 
that is empty of diversity And if it is not possible to 
reach this simplicity by carrying analysis on, it is always 
possible to reach it by reversing the process and reluming 
to the initial state of innocence. 

Intimately co^ected with this error is a third, which 
may be named ‘ the error of indefi nite _po tentjaji$y .’ A 
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substance or essence, construed as above, is supposed to 
have some necessary relation to the characters which 
analysis yields, and which are called its attributes, But 
the substance or essence as contrasted with its attributes 
is no more than a name, a gesture, or some one of its 
attributes, arbitrarily singled out for the purpose of identi- 
fication. And between the essence or substance, and the 
cluster of attrihiitpg, nojlirgct relation of necessary €on- 
nectio n is to be fowd. Thus one does not have a concept 
of an indivisible essence ‘ gold .’ and then see that it implies 
‘ .yellowness. ’ ‘ malleabiU ty,’ a certain specific gravity, etc. 
The relation remains arbitrary. Gold is regarded as the 
potentiality of these things, but there is no evidence 
that it is the potentiality of just these things, or of these 
jthings exclusively. It is an indefinite and indeterminate 
Jpotentiality, a ‘ that which .’ with the sequel imaccounted 
'for y 

How gold, simply, should reveal itself successively as 
‘ yellow,’ ‘ni^eable,’ etc , really becomes clear only when 
psychological terms are introduced. An organism experi- 
encing the real complex may begin with the name, or the 
position, or with some associate, and pass on to the rest, 
finally overlapping the full detail In this case the detail 
is not generated by the original simplici ty it self, but, pre- 
existing in the thing from the start, is gradually uncov- 
ered, or brought into consciousness. And this is a very 
different matter. For now while there is a transition in 
consciousness from simplicity to complexity, the thing itself 
has been complex all the while. Indeed the subjective am- 



the idea, because of the common supposition that every 
individual thing has an inward indivisible essence which 
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is its ‘real’ nature, as opposed to its diversity as revealed 
hy analysis . It is an ^sy st^ frpm such p articu lar 
essen ces to a universal essence. And the notion of an all- 
general, all-sufBcient entity, that shall be all properties to 
all things, is readily entertained by a mind, diat is accus- 
tomed to the notion of indeterminate and unlimited 
potentialities Such are the modes of thought character- 
istic of a * metaphysi cs ’ that is unfaithful to the method 
of analysis. 

§4. Naive naturalism regards ‘ matter ,’ * fprce. * or 
‘energy’ as the universa l substance Such a view is 
„ „ , naturaUstic, in that it attributes finality an J 

Naive Natural . , 7 • 

lam Buchner’s I universality -to thf-sp rnnrepts of physical 
Monism of I scicnc c. and naive, in that it puts a sub- 
stantial rather than an analytical interpre- 
tation on them 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century the mpst 
influ entia l materialist was Louis Buchufir,* whose Kraft und 
Staff has passed through twenty German and eight French 
editions. This book expressed a reaction against idealisti c 
metaphysir s caused by the rapid advance of the natural sci- 
ences * The author attributes the false philosophy of the 
past to the abstract separation of matter and force. The 
former abstracted from the latter — a matter with no inter- 
nal attraction and repulsion, “a being without properties,” 
is nothing at all (“ein Unding”) The form and movement 
of matter constitute “its necessary attributes, and sine qua 
non ” On the other hand, force means nothing “ without 
tlie modifications and-movements that we perceive inmat- 
to.” The absurd notion of a disembodied force is chiefly 
responsible for the spiritistic and creationist theories which 
have distinguished loose speculation from true science. 
“Keine Kraft ohne Stoff, — kein Stoff ohne Kraft!” 
The balance of the chemist proves that matter is “ immor - 
al* ’ as the determination of the mechanical equivalent of 

> i824-i89g The first edition of the Krajt und Stof appeared in 1855. 

* Cf 0^ cU., Conclusion. 
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heat by Mayer and Joule establishes the “immortah'ty” 
of force * 

In other words, matter manifests itself in force, and force 
in turn manifests itself in various determinate and meas- 
urable changes such as motion and heat. Matter itself is 
that which thus manifests itself. “This ‘something’ is 
what we call matter, the phenomena in question are its 
activities, and the cause of these activities is the force 
contained in the substance ” What matter is in itself we 
cannot know Hence we must not judge matter merely 
by what ia Jta own of it / Indeed since its essence escapes 
us, there is nothing of which it can be judged incapable. 
Science is constantly finding it to possess unexpected prop- 
erties As a potentiality without assignable limits, it 
may be as reasonably endowed with “ in tellectua l” force 
as with “physical” force; and no man can foresee what 
further powers it may in the future reveal * 

Now it is evident that such a ‘ijocaoism of matter’ neces- 
sarily employs the notion of substance — the notion of an 
essence distinguished from its properties, and not defined by 
them . Since matter is not identified with specific proper- 
ties, it is an indefinite potentiality; and were it not so, its 
universality or metaphysical reali^ could not be asserted. 
Li short everything can be claimed for matter, just in 
proportion as matter is not identified with anything in 
particular It is the pressure of the speculative dogma, 
the assumption that there must be some conception having 
unlimited generality and sufficiency, that leads the party of 
matter to present their favorite conception in this r 61 e; 
and to assume this r 61 e, matter must be divested of the 
specific and determinate character which is assigned to it 
in the limited operations of science 
§ s Now it happens that ‘matter’ is too well-known in 
its private capacity to play becomingly the part of Univer- 

^ Op cti , from the French translation, by Victor Dave, of the seventeenth 
edition, pp 3, 46, cf Ch II, III, passtm 
» Op at pp 43, 4S, 46 
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sal Being. Common sense has a comparatively dear 
image connected wth the teiip. It invariably suggests 
Spencer’* spadaT discreteness and j\uctaposition, a tri- 
Momsmoi dim ensi onal aggregate of units of volume 
bounded by hard surfaces. And if this be 
mat ter, then evidently matter is not everything. So 
characteristic an arrangement suggests contrasts as well 
as analogies; if it provides for some things, like the 
planetary system or the molecular structure of gases, 
it leaves out other things, such as color, thought, or the 
ether. Hence the superiority of concepts like ‘force’ and 
‘energy.’ For these have not only the spedfic mean- 
ing which they obtain from the formulas of mechanics; 
they have also the vague meaning which they have when 
construed in terras of the inner experience of activity or 
effort. Common sense recoils from the notion of a matter 
that shall not be hard, discrete, and extended; but it is 
prepared to hear anything of force or energy 

And there is a second motive which tends to the substi- 
tution of these conceptions for matter. The indestructibil- 
ity of matter is proved by the fact that matter changes its 
form wit hout loss of wet^ hl. Empirically, in other words, 
it is the property of weight that remains constant But 
yjrgigjit is,a_inanifestaj;iQiL.of iotce, qjid ma.tteijnay there- 
fore be regarded as one of these manifestations. Or one 
may argue, as the philosophers Leibniz and Berkeley have 
argued long since, thatjnatter is known only by_ite4Jjop- 
erties, by its “ forms an d mot ions”, and if these are varie- 
ties of force, why multiply substrata or essences needlessly? 
Instead of conceiving a matter that manifests itself in forms 
and motions, why not stop at force, and invest it with 
finality and universality? 

So the ‘ monism of force ’ replaces ‘ the monism of matter.’ 
“ As shown before,” says Spencer, “we can not go on merg- 
ing derivative truths in those wider truths from which they 
are derived, without reaching at least a widest truth which 
can be merged in no other, or derived from no other. And 
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i;]ip rplatinn in whirh it st ands to the tmths of sdence m 
shows that this truth transcending demonstration 
is the Persistence of Force. . . . But when we ask what 
this energy IS, there is no answer save that it is the noumenal 
cause implied by the phenomenal effect. Hence the force 
of which we assert persistence is that Absolute Force we 
are obliged to postulate as the necessary correlate of the 
force we are conscious of By the Persistence of Force, 
we really mean the persistence of some Cause which tran- 
scends our knowledge and conception. In asserting it we 
assert an Unconditioned Reality without beginning or end ” ‘ 

The use of capitals in this paragraph is an expedient for 
ridding terms of that precision of meaning which is so fatal 
'to the speculative interest By ‘ force * one can only mean 
the or / of the formulas of mechanics; but by ‘Force’ 
one ’ can "mean this together with anything else that it 
may prove convenient to mean The former is one 
thing among others; the latter may be equal to anything 
and everything We are “obliged to postulate” it, to 
satisfy the speculative dogma; and we are enabled to satisfy 
that dogma, only by reducing a determinate concept to a 
name, and then construing its very emptiness as signifying 
unlimited potentiality. 

The monism of f orce , as has been said, derives a certain 
plausibility from the experience of activity or effort. It is 
significant that it is the vagueness of this experience that 
renders it useful in ^his connection. Were it a specific 
experience, like, e g . that of the c olor. blue, it would noLso 
readily lenditself to unlimited generalization. As a matter 
of fact, the experience of activity may be construed in one 
of two ways- it may be taken in its initial or passing char- 
acter as a fused experience, or it may be analyzed.* In the 
first case, it possesses simplicity just in proportion as it 
is not an experience of anything, it signifies, not the sim- 

• Spencer (1820-1003) First Principles (1862), sixth edition, pp. 

175-176 

* Cf below pp. 261-264, 279-283 
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plicity of the thing, but of the knowledge. It is, in short, 
a case of ‘pseudo-simplicity.’ In the second case, that is, 
when analyzed, it turns out to be a composite experience, 
containing specific elements in a specific configuration. 
Now activity in the latter sense is far too peculiar and rare 
to be construed as an all-general and all-sufficient princi- 
ple But activity in the former sense is indeterminate; 
and since the experience is familiar, it gives currency to a 
similarly indeterminate conception of force, which is amor- 
phous and plastic enough to suit the speculative purpose 
It is readily accepted as the principle which underlies and 
unites both the analyzed and determinate ‘ force ’ ol 
physics, and the analyzed and determinate ‘ activi ty’ of a 
strictly descriptive p sychology 
§ 6 The monisms of matter and Jorce are restated, 
[brought up to date, and subsumed under a higher 
Hacckti’s "Shipisin. <)f substance,” by Ernst Haeckel. 

, Monism of This autlior’s Riddle of the Universe is at 
jSubstamo present both the most widely read and influ- 

""ential defence of mate rialism, and also the most perfect 
illustration of that doctrine’s characteristic motive and 
besetting sins 

y^-“Uniler the name of ‘the law of substance,’” Haeckel 
embraces “two supreme laws of different origin and age — 
I the older is the chemical law of the 'conservation of matter,’ 

! and the younger is the physical law of the ‘ conservation of 
energy ’ ” " The sum of matter which fills infinite space,” 

and ‘‘the sum of force, which is at work in infinite space 
and produces all phenomena,” are alike unchangeable 
And just as all energies — heat, sound, light, electricity, 
and the rest, are only particular varieties of one universal 
energy, “dymmodes of a single primitive force,” so the dif- 
ferent forms of matter — chemically diverse, ponderable and 
i mpond erable, are only particular “condensations” of a 
“simple primitive substance, which fills the infinity of 
space in an unbroken continuity ” But monism is not 
yet complete “Matter (space-filling substance) and 
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energy (moving force) are but two inseparable attributes” 
of a still more fimdamental substance. And in this sub- 
stance the dualisin of body and mind is resolved as well. 
For energy and spirit are one. Spirit is at once the 
essence and the activity of substance; physical affinity 
and resistance are but rudimentary forms of inclination and 
aversion (^‘‘The irresistible passion that draws Edward 
to the sympathetic Ottilia, or Paris to Helen, and leaps 
over all bounds of reason and morality, is the same 
powerful ^ jinconsci ous’ attractive force which impels the 
liying spermatozoon to force an entrance into the ovum in 
the fertilization of the egg of the animal or plant — the 
same imj>etuous movement which unites two atoms of 
hydrogen to one atom of oxygen for the formation of a 
molecule of water ” Thus Haeckel arrives at the animism 
and hylozoism with which human thought had set out 
^some 2500 years before, die notion of an indeterminate 
f matter, inf orm ed and animated by an indeterminate force 
' — a cosmic generalization, in other words, of the immedi- 
ate feeling of desire and self-motion And even this is not 
the last substance, for it is but “the knowable aspect of 
things,” and is relative to our senses. “We are incompe- 
tent to penetrate into the innermost nature of this 

real world — ‘ the thing in itself ’ 

Thus the ^ princ iple of substance in the end conducts 
Haec kp l. as it conducted Buchner and Spencer, to agnosti- 
cism And his procedure is in all essential respects the 
same as theirs He consistently assumes that a simple 
unity corresponding to the name or initial aspect, must 
und erlie eyery -analyzed and relational unity For every 
correlation of elements, there must be a ‘ that which ’ pos- 
sesses them And this assumption is applied to the cen- 
tral concepts of physics. Weight, mass, force, and energy, 

* Haeckel Thr Riddle of the Universe, trans by J McCabe, pp 21 1- 
213, 216, 218, 224, 292 The best reply to Haeckel is to be found in Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Life and Matter Cf also Fr Paulsen Phtlosopkta Mdifans, 
p. 121, “Ernst Haeckel als Philosoph.” 
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are properly, as we have seen, constant ratios of variables: 
mathematical proportions of the spacial, temporal, and 
qualitative pro perties of things, as these are directly ob- 
served. But with Haeckel, every such relational complex 
is regarded as expressing some simple essence or unique 
quahty. Thus the Newtonian mechanics , he says, gives 
us only the “ dead mathematical formula ” the “ quantita- 
tive demonstration” of the theory of force; “ it gives u sjLo 
insight whatever into the qualitative nature of the phen om- 
ena ” * In other words, Haeckel is not satisfied with the 
qualitative diversity represented by the several terms info 
which a Newtonian formula may be analyzed There must 
be a deeper and more essential quality corresponding to 
the formula itself. But such a quality is neither la_be 
nhsprvpd nor discovered Jjy analysis It is assumed-, and 
once assumed, it is given a vague meaning either by refer- 
|ence to the subjective e^erience of effort, or by the linger- 
ing and confused reminiscence of its exact mechanical 
meaning 

And it is the latter of these means on sdiich this doctrine 
depends for its materialistic or anti-spiritualistic conclu- 
sions If the qualitative essence of forca-and energy 
interpreted in terms of psychical activity nr a ppeten cy, the 
outcome would he a ' pnnp^yr.hicm in which it would be 
as reasonable to reduce mechanism to freedom as freedom 
to mechanism, or as reasonable to reduce mat ter to Goefas 
God t o matter. Precisely this conclusion is reached by 
those who, like Bergson , approach the primeval activity- 
substance from the philosophical and psychological side * 
But Haeckel’s monism “definitely rules out the three 
central dogmas of metaphysics — God , fr eedo m, and im- 
mort alitv ”* And that such appears to be the outcome 
is due entirely to the remnant of definite physical mean- 
ing that still attaches to ‘ force and ‘ energ y’ in Haeckel’s 
use of them. The under lying substance, or primi tive 

'Op cU , p 217 • Cf below, p 315, 

• See below, pp 261-262 * Op cU ,p 232 
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jg£ce, cannot be identified with any of its observed a nd 
described manif estations: and yet it is reached by passing 
through and beyond thes e. It is these manifestations so 
qualified as to annul their s p ecific characters, but without 
destroying the suggestive power of their names Precisely 
as, in the mystical theology, fund’s attributes t.r ansrei\d 
wisdom and g 9 odnftss in their human significance, and yet 
retain the specific associations of these terms, and so endow 
God with a vague meaning, so here the primitive force, 
the fundamental substance, is endowed with the narrower 
physical meaning of terms despite the fact that that mean- 
ing strictly construed forbids the assertion of their uni- 
versality. The errors of pseudo-simplicity and indefinite 
potentiality are mer etriciously relipyed-of their real barren- 
ness by the further error of ‘ verbal suggestion.’ * 

§ 7 Critic al naturali.sm differs from naive naturalisULor 
materialism by its acceptance of what we have called ‘lie 
Critical N.itr analyt ical versipn’ of scientific concepts. This 
urahsm involves the rejection, on empirical grounds, 
of the traditional notion of substance. The term ‘sub- 
stance’ may be retained; but if so, it is employed in a new 
sense, to mean a quantitative and not a xiualitative con- 
stant Thus, according to Ojtwqld . for example, the law 
of the conservation of energy expresses “the quantitative 
conservation of a thing, which may nevertheless undergo 
the most varied quahtative changes ” “With the knowl- 
edge of this fact,’’ he continues, “we involuntarily combine 
the notion that it is the ‘same’ thing that passes through 
all these transformations, and that it only changes its out- 
ward form without being changed in its essence ’’ But 
such ideas “have a very doubtful side to them, since they 
correspond to no distinct concept.’’ Experie nce affords 
no idea of such a qiialitative esggnce, but only of a complex I 
ratio that remains unchanged while its factors vary.* 

In other words, a strictly empirical version of science 

‘ Cf below, pp 180-183, 

* W Ostwald Natural Phtlosofhy, trans by T. Seltzer, pp. 130-133 
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reduces nature to a qualitatiy e variety and change, exhibit- 
ing quantitative c onstan cy. In order that such a version 
of science shall yield a naturalistic philosophy, it is necessary 
/to show that na ture so construed coincides with knowable 
freality. This conclusion may be arrived at in one or b^ 
' oTtwo ways. It may be argued that the ultimate quali- 
tative terms of experience are somehow physical, or at 
any rate such as to permit of being explained only in terms 
of physical theories; or it may be argued that physical 
theopes a re onl y verifi able, and so the only valid, 
theories In other words, the priority of physical science 
may be argued from the nature_g?/flc/ or from the nature 
of method The former of these motives is represented by 
‘ scnsationalisnf,’ and the latter by “ experimentalism.” Sen- 
sationalism and experimentalism are ordinarily united, but 
owing to a characteristic difference of emphasis, Karl Pearson 
serves to illustrate the former, and Henri Poincare the latter. 
I § 8 / It is Pearson's central contention that the truths of 
' science are conceptions and inferences formed from senssr 
The Sensation- ifnpresswn s The external object, which “at 
aiism of Karl ^rst sight apoears a ve ry si mple objec t.” 

turns out to be a “co nstru ct” of sensible 
properties , “a combination of immediate with past or 
stored sense-impressions.” So that the field of science is 
“the contents of the mind.” The sense-impressions con- 
stitute the only subject-matter of thought, the only reality 
that is directly given The mind is shut up to sense- 
impressions, as a hypothetical operator^ who has never 
been outside a central telephone exchange, is shut up to 
the messages received at the inner end of the wire. “Turn 
the problem round and ponder over it as we may, beyond 
the sense-impression, beyond the brain terminals of the 
sensory nerves, we cannot get ” “The ‘reality,’ as the 
metaphysicians wish to call it, at the other end of Uie nerve, 
remains unknown, and is unknowable.” * 

• Karl Pearson Grammar of Settnee, second edition, pp 39, 41, 75, 61, 

63, 67 
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T'liPSP sfinsfi-imprecginTig it ic fliq hnyn^Sf; cfjfinrf fp 

“ rlassifv and aTialyze^ a ssocia te, and c onstr uct.” The 
^Taw of nature’’ is “a resutni in mental shorthand, which 
replaces for us a lengthy description of the sequences among 
jour sense-impressions.” “The object served by the dis- 
covery of such laws is the economy of thought. ” They 
“ enable the exertion, best calculated to preserve the 
race and give pleasure to the individual, to follow on the 
sense-impression with the least expenditure of time and of 
intellectual energy A scientific concept such, for ex- 
ample, as the ‘ atom .* is either “ real , that is, capable of being 
a direct sense-impressiqAor else it is ideal, that is, a purely 
mental conception by d^of which we are enabled to formu- 
late natural laws ” There is no groxmd for the assertion 
of an existence that is both “ supersensuQus’_* and also 
“real”i 

Pearson thus apparently accepts the analysis of physical 
substances and forces into non-physical terms. And yet 
he finds this view to afford sufficient ground for cl ai ming 
the universal and exclusive validity of natural science and 
according metaphysics the doubtful honor of being ranked 
with poetry* Now upon further examination it appears 
that this conclusion is due to the fact that “sense-impres- 
sions” are not after all the ultimate terms of analysis, but 
are themselves, in Pearson’s sense. P hysi cal “ consjructs ” In 
regarding them as the ultimate terms of analysis, Pearson 
is virtually assuming the priority of the physical order 
The sense-impression is a derivative of the whole natural- 
istic scheme, and means nothing apart from that scheme. 
“What we term the sense-impresaon ” is conveyed by a 
sensory nerve, and is “formed at the brain.” “A physical 
impress is the source of our stored sense-impression.” 
The sameness of the external world depends on “the 
similarity in the organs of sense and in the perceptive 
faculty of all normal human bangs”, and the consciousness 
of others is inferred from “physiological machinery of a 
* /Ud , pp. 66, 86, 78, 67, 96. ' Ibid , Ch I, passim. 
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r^rtain chara.rtftr, wViirVi wpi sum iipnnHpr hrain and nerves.” 
The “ sequences o f sense-impressjons,” “ the ro u tine of our 
pgI££ptions,” are not only functions of physiological nerve- 
stimulation, but may be conceived to have evolved as 
aids in “the struggle for existence.” ‘ It is perfectly evi- 
dent, in short, that sense-impressions, in their structure 
and given order, presuppose the whole physical system. 
The real question is not how we can get “ beyond t h e brain 
termina l.” but how we ever came to be shut up to it. 
And the answer is, that in Pearson’s philosophy we assum e 

physioln^intil rdaltnism ^ nnA Hia TwAn/f. phvcirni nnnrUM/)j>r 

in t erms of which j ini'i ii 1 1 fiiffiii'iMi ifnfiiiiif 

§ 9 Much light is thrown on fK dogmatic character of 
Pearson’s naturalism by the modified position of Ernst 
The Modified Mach. According to this author, the physical 
Position of order is essentially a relationshii> sustaine d by 
Ernst Mach morc primitive ele ments “A color is a physi- 
fcal object so long as we consider its dependence upon its 
luminous source, upon other colors, upon heat, upon space, 
and so forth Regarding, however, its dependence upon 
the retina (the elements KLM . . ), it becomes a psycho- 
logical object, a sensation ” The bare color is neither 
physical nor psychical A bullet, for example, turns 
yellow before a sodium lamp, red before a lithium lamp. 
Such a type of relationship may be represented by the 
symbols A B C. But if we close the eyes or cut the 
optic nerve, the bullet disappears So the bullet is also a 
function of a pecu liar complex, the nervous system, rep re- 
s ented 1^ the symbols K L M “ To this extent, and 

to this extent only, do we call ABC . . sensations, and 
regard A B C as belonging to the ego.” In other words, 
ABC. .are psychical only in so far as they belong to 
the specific system ABC . . KLM.... And similarly, 
volitions, memory-images and the like, represented by the 
symbols o /3 y . . . , owe their distinctive character to the 
arrangement in which they are united “ The fundamental 

• Ibtd pp 42, 63, S 7 , 86, pg, 103 
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constituents of 4-iLC . . . afiy . . . would seem to be I/te 
same (colors, sounds, spaces, times, motor sensations . . . )> 
and only the character of their connexion different.” In 
other words, not only “thing, body, matter,” but also 
“perceptions, ideas, volition, and emotion, in short the 
whole inner and outer world, are composed of a small num- 
ber of homogeneous elements connected in relations of 
varying evanescence or permanence.” * 

Now it is evidently improper to designate these elements 
themselves as “ sensatio ns.” since a sensation is but one of 
the complex arrangements in which they appear. 
“Usually,” says Mach, “these elements are called sensa- 
tions. But as vestiges of a one-sided theory inhere in that 
term, we prefer to speak simply of elements (elementen).” 
He continues, it is true, to speak of bodies as “complexes 
of sensations,” or definite connexions of “the sensory ele- 
ments,” and is thus in a measure responsible for the mis- 
understanding on which Pearson’s sensationalism is based.* 
But it is evident that Marh’s view ran only mean a redu c- 
tifin of both the physical and the mental order to a manifold 
of neutral elements; that is, elements which are neither 
physical nor mental. Nor can it be said of these elements 
that they are inherently d isposed to those particula r 
relationships and arrangements in w hich . they . compose 
bodies or p hysiral events The orders of logic and mathe- 
matics, of mind and of conduct, stand upon the same footing 
as those of mechanical nature. So the analytical method 
inevitably leads beyond naturalism to a ‘logical realism, 
that is as independent of physics as it is of psychology.* 

§ lo. Thus critical naturalism, while it is successful in 
TheExperi- polemic against every metaphysics of sub- 

mentahsmof Stance, fails thus far to establish itself. Its 

Foincarj critical motive triumphs at the expense of 
its naturalistic motive There remains, however, another 

‘ E Mach Analysis of Sensatwns, trans by C M Williams, pp, 13-14, 
17-18, 6, 18. 

* Ibid. pp. 18, 193. 


* Cf. below, pp. 310-31 1, 315-316. 
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ground on which its claims may be urged. Even though 
analysis may show that the primitive realities are not 
physical, it may yet be argued that the physical hypothesis 
is the only veri:^ble hypothesis, and that the truths of 
physical science are the only well-authenticated truths 
In other wordSi^naturaUsmjuay.bejxgued, not on ground of 
fact, but on ground of method. Thus, for example, Pear - 
son himself asserts that ** the unity of a ll s cience amsists 
alone in its meth-od, not in its material,” and that if any 
fields lie beyond science, they “must lie outside any in- 
telligible definition which can be given of the word knowl- 
edge:'^ 

The most notable contemporary representative of 
methodological naturalism or experimentalism, is Henri 
Poincare. This writer’s view is best-Comprehepded-in the 
light of its relation, to. the, radical view.ot another-contem- 
pora rv French thinker, Edouard LeRoy. The latter, 
adopting the extreme ‘anti-intellectualistip’ position, insists 
upon the entire artificiality or conventionality of science, 
both i n respect of its facts and its laws. Scienc e is an in- 
vention for the purpose of action; and cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as a revelation of reality. It follows that action 
is prior to nature; and that action, since to define is to 
reconstruct and falsify, can be known only by instinct or 
intuition “ It is evident that such a conclusion is not 
naturalistic, and Poincare, in the interests of naturalism, 
properly undertakes to criticise it If naturalism is to be 
maintained, facts cannot be regarded as wholly indeter- 
minate, for that would imply the deriving of physical nature 
wholly from subjective activity. It would then follow 
that will is prior to body, and teleology to mechanis m . 
i It is necessary, therefore, to reserve for facts just enough 
determinateness to require the physical hypothesis and method 

^ op at, pp 12, IS 

* See E LeRoy “Science et Philosophie,” Revue de Mftaphystque et de 
Idoraie, vol VII, iSgg, pp 375 sq Cf Pomcar€ The Value of Science, 
trans by G B Halsted, pp. 112-114 For a discussion of ‘ anti-intellectual- 
ism,’ see below, Ch X 
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for their explanation. And this is the position which 
Poincare adopts. The “ cru de facts” a re such as verj fy 
only phy si cal hyp otheses ^ they lend themselyes only to 
the method of experiment Thus our author concludes 
that “experiment is the sole source of truth. It alone can 
teach us anything new, it alone can giye us certainty. 

Now it appears upon reflection that PoincarS’s “crude 
fact,” like Pearson’s “sensation,” is by no means simple; 
and that it predetermines the phyac^ hypothesis, or the 
method of experiment, only because it is already itself 
invested with a physical character. In other words, 
Poincare’s analysis, like that of Pearson, is not complete. 
He believes that such is the case, when he reduces external 
bodies, like the ether, e g , to persistent relations. “It may 
be said, for instance, that the ether is no less real than 
any external body, to say this body exists is to say that 
there is between the color of this body, its_J^tei its stn^ll, 
an intim ate bond, solid and jjersisteot; to say the ether 
exists is to say there is a natural kinship between all the 
optical phenomena, and neither of the two propositions 
has less value than the other ” ® But he overlooks the 
fact that the correlation of qualities with space s and dme, 
is itself a specific case of more primitive relationships. 
This specific case, which is already physical, he simply 
assumes to be universal. Were he to follow analysis to 
the end, he would find that his “crude facts” presuppose 
certain simpler “groupings” and “kinships” that are not 
the subject-matter of physical experimentation at all, but 
of logic and mathematics 

The imique validity of the experimental method de- 
pends on an exclusive regard for the kind of fact for which 
this method is available Experimentalism, like sensation- 
alism, involves a vicious circle A certain type of method 
is accredited by its applicability to a certain type of fact; 
and this type of fact, in turn, is accredited by its lending 

* Poincar£ Science and Hypothesis, p loi 

• The Value oj Science, pp. 139-140. 
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itself to a certain type of method. For the facts to which 
experiment or scientific verification can be applied, are 
limi ted to what is observable in a pl^e, at a time. Ao 
h ypothesis is tri e d by an ‘obse rvation’; but an observation 
is ‘ taken ’ at a designated time and place, and it serves as 
a test only so far as the space-time orientation is exact. 
For example, the hypothesis on which the prediction of an 
eclipse is based, is verified when it appears dark at a 
specific instant, to an observer stationed at a specific place. 
The appearance of darkness, not otherwise determined, 
would verify nothing; nor would it ever suggest a mechan>- 
ical hypothesis to the mind of a scientist. Science arises 
as a formulation of experiences that may be non-mechani- 
cal in content, but they must be had within a field in which 
the mechanical axes of reference are already presupposed. 
✓ An equally good illustration is afforded by another of 
Poincare’s examples “I observe the deviation of a gal- 
vanometer by the aid of a movable mirror which projects 
a luminous image or spot on a divided scale The crude 
fact is this: I see the spot displace itself on the scale, and 
the scientific fact is this a current passes in the circuit.” * 
A complete account of the “crude fact” would specify not 
only that the spot shall appiear on the scale, that is, at a 
determined place, but at a determined instant as well; in 
other words, it must not be too crude to be lacking in 
specific spacial and temporal relations to other “crude 
facts ” Thus Poincare’s facts are already virtually me- 
chanical, in that they verify only such hypotheses as 
contain space-time variables and determine space-time 
events. 

The Failure of § ^ ^ Poincarc’s pOsition js an impnsgiKTp ram. 
Critical Nat- promise Either tiie. facts of nature are entire ly 
inde ter minate , as LeRoy maintains; in which 
andMathe- case the whole scheme of physical nature is 
improvised by man in the interests of action. 
Or they are determinate , in which case they are already 

* op rtf , pp 116-117 
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endowed with a complex phydcal character, which presup- 
poses certain simpler logical and mathematical characters. 
In the latter case, the categories of logic , mathematic s, and 
physi cs are all alike factual and independent of the con- 
structive activity of science. “All th e scientist creates i n a 
fact " says Poincard, “is the language JnJitihich. he enunci- 
ates i t ” Then cither science is all a matter of language, 
in which case it is deducible from the practical exigencies 
of discourse, as LeRoy would maintain; or we must limit 
“language” to the function of words and symbols. But 
logic and mathematics must then be distinguished from 
•discourse, and regarded as themselves sciences of fact For 
the truths of lQgic*ln d ma thematics are indepsident of Ihe 
conventions em ployed to express them. We shall then be 
led to conclude that physic^ hypotheses as descriptive of 
physical facts, employ and presuppose logical and mathe- 
matical hypotheses, which in turn are descriptions of 
logical and mathematical facts. Logic and mathematics 
describe the nature of ‘ relation. * ‘ orde r.* ‘ di mensional itv.’ 
‘number.’ and ‘space’; physics studies particular cases 
of these. The concepts of physics are special values of 
the variables of logic and mathematics; the hypotheses 
of physics are alternatives supplied by the more abstract 
principles of logic and mathematics. It follows that there 
is no sense in which physics can be regarded as the funda- 
mental science, nor is there any sense in which the facts 
which are determined by physical hypotheses can be 
regarded as ultimate facts. And this conclusion is fatal 
to naturalism It gives to being, in the last analysis, a 
logical, rather than a physical, character; and reduces the 
experimental method of physics to the position of being a 
special instance of logical method. 

Thiw a critiral philosoph y nf snV.nrft. rarripit nnp bpynnrf 
ph ysical science to„siinpler non-physical terms, and pro- 
vides for non-physical methods and non-physical theories 
with which to formulate these terms. ‘ Color,’ ‘sound,’ 

^ Op Cft ,p 121 
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‘position/ ‘order/ ‘magnitude/ ‘implication/ none of these, 
nor any such relatively simple term of experience, is 
physical; and the truths concerning these things are far 
richer and more various than such as can be ascertained 
by physical experimentation, or described by physical 
theories, alone. Whatever testifies to the truth of physics 
testifies to the wider and more basal truths of logic and 
mathematics Hence Descartes’s astonishment, “that 
foimdations so st rong and solid should have nq^ loftie r 
s upers tructure reared on them.” 



CHAPTER V 

REUGION AND THE UMITS OP SCIENCE 

§ I. Naturalism , or the claim that physical science is 
unqualifiedly and exclusively true, is equivalent to the 
„ . „ , denial of optimistic religion. If aU being is 

losophy and bodily , and aJ^ causahty mechaTuc al, then there 
°° support for the belief that the cosmos 
at large is dominated by goodness. Life is 
impotent ; and the aspirations and hopes to which it 
gives rise are vain Enlightenment destroys what the 
heart so fondly builds. Man is engaged in a losing 
fight He may “develop a worthy civilization, capable 
of maintaining and constantly improving itself,” but only 
“ until the evolution of our globe shall have entered so far 
upon its downward course that the cosmic process resumes 
its sway, and, once more, the State o f Nature prevails 
over t h e surf ace from ,Qur planet ” * 

When in the course of the last century science b ecame 
SP milita nt as to pretend t o the empir e of human knowl edge. 
religion was compelled in self-defence to chaUenge its title. 
And ~once roused to arms, religion not imnaturally sou^t 
to carry the war into the enemy’s territory The result 
was to establish a h^bit of suspicion and hostility between 
the pa rty of science and the party_Qf. religion They 
became hereditary enemies.* There are already signs of 

( the dawn of a new era; perhaps the time is not distant 
when the lion and the la mb sh^ liejloKn-tQgethgr. But 
at present it is still generaUy assumed that the success of 
religion is conditioned by the failure of science. The 
major part of contemporary religious philosophy is de- 
voted to a disproof of science. If there is to be “room 

* Huxley Evolution and Ethics, p 45. * See above, pp. 34-38 
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for faith,” that room must be gained at the expense of 
science. When a scientist confesses failure, as when Du 
Bois-Reymond pronounces his “ ignorabimus ” concerning 
the relation between matter and consdousness, he is 
charged with treason by the partisans of sdence, but is 
eagerly quoted and followed by those of religion.* 

Now it must be admitted that religion’s instinctive dis- 
trust of sdencc has a basis in reason. It is true, as we shall 
presently see, that nothing could be more fatuous than the 
hostility of religion to science. For both are h**rnan insti - 
tutions . and whether a man be a scientist or a theologian, 
he needs both Nevertheless, religion of the optimistic 
type, the belief that dvilization dominates and eventually 
possesses the co.smir process, cannot survive, if the scien- 
tific version of things be accepted without reservations. 
Faith can be justified only provided limits be assigned to 
sdence. And religion will be wise to avoid any reconcilia- 
tion in which it is made dependent on the indulgence of 
sdence. 

There is some disposition at present to invest religious 
capital in scientific novelties Science now employs con- 
cepts that seem less forbidding than its classic atomism 
May not energy, or the electrically charged ether, or radio- 
activity, turn out to be the essence of God, or of man’s 
immortal soul? There are two reasons for distrusting such 
suggestions In the first place, they derive whatever 
religious meaning they possess from a loose and anthro- 
pomorphic version of science, and not from its rigorous 
formulation In order that these scientific concepts shall 
serve as hints of a ‘spirit’ in nature, they must be con- 
strued as substances and invested with characters drawn 
from the confused feeling of effort * Religion will indeed 

‘ £ Du Bois-Reymond Vber die Greneen des Naturerkennens, an addrcM 
at the Saentific Congress at Leipzig, 1872, cf ninth edition, p 51 For 
the sequel, cf Haeckel Riddle of the Universe, p 180 sq , Fi Paulsen: 
IiUroductton to Philosophy, tians by F Thilly, p. 77, James. Human 
Immortality, p 21, etc. 

• See above, pp 71-72. 
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hfl reduced to eTtremitifts. wht>n it is dependent on the 
vagaries of the scientific imagination. 

In the second place, even though such scientific concepts 
were converted into spiritual substances, they would still 
nn pr ofit to religi on. Hylozoism, or even Danps v- 
chism, as a theory of the ultimate matter, is for religious 
purposes no better than atomism, and no worse. Religion 
is indifferent to the question of substance. For religion is 
made of hope and fear ; it is a solicitude for certain values. 
Its justification requires that the cosmos, whatever it be 
made of, shall in t he end yield to desires and ideals — shall 
in short, be good And this requirement the new science 
satisfies no better than the old For science does not xieal 
with value, but with the quantitative constancies exhibited 
in natural processes. Whether these processes take place 
for better pr for worse, it does not inquire.' The ex- 
planation by ends, the reference of events to purposes, it 
seeks to dispense with altogether. ^ p hilosophy of religion 
must itselLadd the jud gm ent of value. If faith is to be 
justified, it must be shown that the good determines events 
and is not a mere phosphorescent glimmer on their surface.* 
Science does not deny any such conclusions, but neither 
will science be led to any such conclusion — for the reason 
that its subject-matter and its methods do not permit. 
The intensive cultivation of science has led, and will always 
lead, to the rejection of religious hypotheses as irrelevant. 
In terms of its ‘facts,’ and its experimental technique, such 
hypotheses are unwarranted and unverifiable 

The philosophical justification optim istic religion ; 
jnyolves, then, a critique of science;^ not a refutation of ■ 
science, but a delimitation of science — a proof that science, 
strictly construed, is not all. The critique of sdence thus 
constitutes the religious sequel to science; and we shall 
pass in review the several contentions upon which such a 
critique is at present based. 

§ 2. Before dealing with the criticisms of science that are 

* Cf. above, pp. *5-28. • Cf. below, pp. 341-342 
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peculiarly characteristic of contemporary philosophy, I de- 
sire briefly to allude to a method of criticism that was once 
anrf common, but is now gl2si2lfiac£nL’^I refer to the 
1 Supematuralam argiiTTient for mirarH A miracle is a breach 
of scientific law , that is, the failure of a scientiflc law to 
obtain within U s proi> er field Thus a motion that^d 
not obey the laws of motion would be a mirarle! as 
would a Euclidean triangle that did not conform to the 
theorems of Euclidean geometry. But the notion of a 
miracle in this sense reflects an antiquated conception of 
natural law. When laws were thought of as divorced 
from their subject-matter, and imposed upon it from with- 
out, it was possible to think of their being obeyed or dis- 
obeyed without ceasing to ‘hold.’* But scientific laws 
are now understood to be descriUion s of their -subject- 
matter. And there can be no such thing as a breach of the 
law, in this sense For if things do not behave as the law 
stipulates, it follows that the law is incorrect. Were a 
Euclidean triangle found whose interior angles were not 
equal to 180°, it would be necessary to retract the corre- 
sponding theorem; and were there empirical evidence of a 
word’s converting water into wine, it would be necessary 
to amend the laws of chemistry to meet the case. For 
when an event falls under the terms of the law, it consti- 
tutes one of the data which the law purports to describe, 
and which it must describe if it is to be a law at all. 

The disputes between science and religion in the age that 
has just passed have turned largely upon this issue. The 
successive defeats of religion have been due to the fact that 
its defenders have put it in a false position The validity 
of religion has been made to turn upon the failure of science 
vAihin its own field. And naturally enough, the apolorist s 
pf rpliginn bavp, within that field, been no match for their 
scientific opponents The Copemican hypothesis of the 
motion of the eart h, the nebular h}q)othesis of its origin, 
and .the geological hypothesis of its age and history, 

' Cf. K. Pearson’s Grammar oj Science, Ch. HI, fassim. 
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were arrived at by regarding the earth as a natural body 
like other natural bodies. Religion, starting from the 
unique place of the earth in the historical drama of salva- 
tion, was led to assert its uniqueness in other respects also. 
There resulted the ambiguous and imtenable position of 
acknowledging the earth’s bodily character, and at the 
same time declining to apply to it the conclusions of those 
who, without ulterior motive, and with the maximum of skill 
and information, devoted themselves to the study of bodies. 

The same thing happened in the case of man. His 
bodily functions come within the range of statics, hydro- 
d3mamics, aerod3mamics, and chemistry, while as an animal 
organism, he belongs to the subject-matter of biology and 
physiological psychology. And similarly the Scriptures, 
as historical documents, must necessarily be submitted to 
the methods of historical, archaeological, and philological 
research The apologists of religion made the mistake of 
disputing the findings of these several sciences, and under- 
took an unequal contest with experts in their own fields of 
study The result was inevitable Sdence, because free 
from ulterior motives, and superior in technique, prevailed ; 
and religion, regarded as an ineffectual protest against 
advancing enlightenment, lost presti ge.^ 

§ 3. It is characteristic of the contemp orary critique of 
science to accept science as. Ji^wltale The philosophy of 
religio n no longer attempts to meet science 
Sar^fof on its own gro unds, and to dispute questions 
Con^poraiy of detail that lie within its province It is 
admitted that, relatively to its method and 
subject-matter, the verdict of science is final 
and unimpeachable. Science must be dealt with as a 
system which is complete in its own terms. The dif- 
ference between science and religion no longer turns upon 
questions of fact, but upon a fundamental question of 
point of view or method. 

* Cf Andrew D White’s A EUtory of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology tn Cknstendom, passtm 
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Religion must accept, once for all, “ the concatena tion 
oLphcnomcna”; and abandon the “self-contradictory re- 
ligious supernaturalism” that “attempts self-satisfaction 
by transfiguring a fragment tom from the temporal series 
of history.” Religion and true philosophy do not abide 
here but in the “ eternal We must concede the scien- 
tist’s claim of the universal ramification of “causal con- 
nections”; but the hope of deliverance lies in the immediate 
qualification — “so far as the scientific interest is concerned.^’ 
For the scientist forgets “ t hat all t^j causal e xplanat ion 
has no meaning what^ever, and his statements no truth, 
and his universe no reality, if he and we are not presup- 
posing an idealistic belief in those absolute standards of 
eternal values by which we can discriminate the true and 
untrue, the good and the bad, the real and the unreal.”* 
“The deepest and most thorough reconciliation of Science 
and Religion which it is possible to conceive,” says another 
philosopher, “puts an end in principle to the unworthy 
bickerings between them about the territories of each, and 
the futile attempts at the delimitation of their borders,” 
permitting “each to claim the whole of experience — in its 
own fashion '' “Science may justly deal with all things 

. . so may Religion.” But there is a deeper ground 
for both, since “both are means of transmuting the crude 
‘matter’ of ‘appearance’ into forms better, truer, more 
beautiful and more real ”* 

Thus it may be said that ^ religio-philosop hical critique ' 
^ science has on the whole abandoned the old super- 
naturalistic ground. In other words, it no longer attempts 
to make exceptions, and to dispute the rule of natural law 
in specific localities of nature The integ rityjif scienc e is 
acknowledged, and whatever criticism is urged against 
science is urged against it as a system. 

' R M Wenley Modem Thought and the Crisis tn Bdtef, pp 78, 239, 
228 

’ H. Mflnsterberg Scteuce and Idealism, p 70 (italics mine) 

' F C S Schiller Riddles of the Sp/nnx, third edition, pp. 463-464 
(last Italics mine) 
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§ 4. But the old warfare between science and religion 
has not wholly ceased. There is a lingering spirit of hos- 
The Faiiibihty tility that Still stands in the way of mutual 
of SaeDce s}ntnpathy and understanding. It appears on 
the side of science, in the ‘ anti-metaphysical ’ polemics 
of such writers as Pearson, and in the irreverent animus 
of such writers as Haeck el. On the side of religious 
philosophy it appears in a disposition to disparage science, 
to belittle its achievements, and exploit its failures and 
shortcomings. ^ 

This disposition pervades what is perhaps the most 
monumental cr i tique of science that has recently appeared 
in the English language — T ames Ward’s Naturaltsm and 
Aenosticism . While this book aims to refute naturalism 
rather than science, the author nevertheless repeatedly 
argues from the incomplete success of science.* He 
points out the “lacunie” of scienc e, such as the gap between 
the organic and the inorganic realms. He reminds us, in 
other words, that there are scientific problems that the 
scientist has not yet solved' He suggests contradictions 
within the body of scientific truth; and dwells upon the 
uncertainty of scientific hypotheses that are not as yet com- 
pletely verified. As if all human knowledge did not, at 
any historical moment, have its residual ignorance, its 
outstanding difficulties, its transitive phrases, and its haunt- 
ing doubts! Indeed, the frankness with which science 
has avowed these limitations — these penalties of human 
frailty, and risks of human temerity — merits confidence 
and not distrust 

Professor Ward finds evidence of the unreliability of 
science above all in the fact that its theories must perpetu- 
ally submit to correction. He quotes Boltzmann: “Today 
the battle of opinion rages tempestuously . . . What 

' The reader may be interested in referring to the rephes of J E Creigh- 
ton, and of Professor Ward himself, to this cntiasm Cf Journal of PM , 
Psych , and Scsentific Methods, Vol I (1904), Nos, 10, u The present 
writer’s rejoinder, from which parts of the present text are drawn, appeared 
in the same Jourmd, Vol I, No 13 
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will the outcome be? . . . Will mechanical models in any 
case persist, or will new, non-mechanical models prove 
better adapted, and the component factors of energy con- 
trol absolutely the domain^ ... Is it possible that the 
conviction will ever arise that certain representations are 
per se exempt from displacement by simpler and more 
comprehensive ones, that they are true ? Or is it perhaps 
the best conception of the future to imagine something of 
which on e has absolutely no_conceptiop? ” And the author 
concludes a criticism of P rincipal R ucker with the com- 
ment, “after all, then, he is only defending a working 
hypothesis, and one, moreover, that has lost greatly in 
prestige in the last half century ” ‘ 

Now the folly of such arguments lies in the fact that 
they can be urged with equal force against any human 
pretension It amounts, all of it, to no more than the 
hoary commonplace that mortal mind is fallible Any 
assertion whatsoever may prove to be mistaken, even 
Professor Ward’s criticisms, and the “Spiritual Monism” 
of his own adoption This fact of human fallibility, since 
it may be urged against all knowledge, cannot be urged 
against any It justifies a certain modesty and open- 
mindedness in thinkers, but can never constitute ground 
for the rejection of any particular theory. Knojvledge can, 
be d isprov e d only bv better knowledg e If a specific 
scientific theory is doubtful, well and good, but it can 
justly be regarded as doubtful only for setentifir. rpjixnfi Xj 
and these had best be left to the scientist himself It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that if variety and change of 
opinion are to be urged against any branch of knowledge, 
the philosopher of religion can least afford to urge them. 
For of all cognitive enterprises his is on this score the 
most in need of indulgence. 

Where the general fallibility of human knowledge is 
urged against a special branch of knowledge, it betrays 
an over-eager and blind partisanship. An apologist for 

* Naturalism and Agnoshetsm, second edition, Vol. I, pp 307, 314. 
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reb’gious orthodoxy writes as follows: “ Men of s rimra Tway 
be right or wrong in their deduction s from the fragmentary 
information possessed by them. Generally they are wrong, 
as is clearly enough shown by the fact that a large part of the 
work of each generation of men of science consists in over- 
turning or modifying the fhenriee i nf fheir prftfi a rarrn rQ ” 
Hence “the utter futility of setting up the deductions of the 
human reason against the assertions of the Word of God ” * 
To such ideas as these Professor Ward virtually gives 
countenance. But how reactionary, and how fatuous! 
" Srienre a nd rgligion are both institutions which serve man. 
A religious believer, since he is a man, needs science; as a. 
scientis t needs religion. Hence a philosopher of religion 
who seeks to discredit science, injures himself. He abets 
a domestic quarrel There can be no victories for science 
that do not promote man and aU his works, including relig- 
ion; nor any defeat of science that is not a common 
jdisaster. For science and re ligion are t he suppor ting* 
wings of one army engaged in the conquest of ignorance 
and d eath. 

$ 5 The criticisms of science to which I shall now 
invite attention avoid in the main both the obsolete poli cy 
The Disparage interfering in the affairs of science and the 
ment of the obsolescent animus of partisan strife. Science 
is to be acknowledged as unimpeachable when 
it acts within its proper sphere; and is admitted 
to friendly alliance with phdosophy and religion. But it 
is held to be inherently lacking in self-sufficiency and 
finality. It presupposes something else; and that which it 
presupposes is more fundamental, or more * real, ’ and 
confers priority on philosophy and religion 

I shall first consider what may be regarded as the 
methodological critique of sdege e.^ According to this 

‘P Mauio “Life in the Word,” published m a series of pamphlets 
issued in defence of Chnstian orthodoxy, and entitled The Fundatiumlals, 
Vol V, p 47 

’This critique is intimately connected with the pragmatist’s attack 
igmn “ intellectualism,’’ and will receive further treatment in Chapter X. 
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critique the concepts of science are * mere’ ri<»srripfinng , 
and the laws of science hypothetical or ‘contingent/ 
Science, altliniigli syfitPTTiatir a.nd rntriplftte in its nwn tpnrig, 
cannot, omng to the na turp nf its mpthnd, yiVIH rpality Its 
findings are true only in the limited- sense of being conven- 
ient They are not necessary, but only expedient. Like 
conventions, with which they may be classed, they are 
not inevitable, but optional and arbitrary. 

It is significant that this critique of science is based upon 
the acceptance of what I have called ‘ the analyti cal ver - 
sion ’ of sdentific concepts.^ It urges against science the 
very refinement and exactness of its method. That which 
in the jiidgmcnt of critical nat uralism xommends science, 
and justifies its exclusiv e claim to the title of knowledge, is 
here regarded as a deficiency 

Tames Ward , again, will serve as an illustration. This 
author traces with admirable lucidity the development 
which such conceptions as ‘ matt er.’ ‘mass.’ ‘force.’ and 
‘ energy ’ have undergone in the history of science. He finds 
that these terms now connote factors in the exact calcula- 
tions and formulas of science, and are no longer charged 
with the vague ontologicsd predicates of common sense. 
So far the author’s exposition is unexceptionable and in- 
structive. But somehow at the same time that science has 
been growing more exact, it has lost its hold upon reality. 
“To distinguish them from the old school, whom we may 
fairly term physical realists, we might call the new school 
physical symbolists . The one believes that it is getting 
nearer to the ultimate reality, and leaving mere appearances 
behind it; the other believes that it is only substituting a 
generalized descriptive scheme that is intellectually manage- 
able, for the complexity of concrete facts which altogether 
overtask our comprehension ” To this symbolistic version 
of modem science. Professor Ward subscribes. He quotes 

But it is by no means peculiar to pragmatism; it is, in fact, employed by 
the great majonty of contemporary opponents of naturalism 
* Cf. above, pp 60-63 
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approvingly Karl Pearson’s rharacterigation of scientifi c 
laws as “conceptual s hnrtlianH ” Or as he himself expresses 
it, “the conception of mechanism enables us to summarize 
details that would otherwise bewilder us,” but “this cannot 
possibly nullify our independence.” “ Such conreptiops 
may furnish an admirable f l<^rripfiv<> gf-ttfimg. _ nf .ithe 
motions t hat oc cur in nature,’ but they explain nothing.” 
“In short, one may take it as definitely conceded by the 
physicists themselves that descriptive hypothesis takes the 
place of real theory.”* 

But what can this disparagement of description possibly 
mean^ Is it possible to mention any motive of thought 
more completely governed by the nature of its subject- 
matter than the motive of description? description means 
the report ing of t hines as they a re found The gradual sub- 
stitution, in the procedure of Science, of description for 
'e xplan ation,’ means simply that science has grown more 
rigorously empirical. ‘Explanation,’ as contrasted with 
description, suggests a reference to trans-experiential powers, 
and mysterious essences, or a one-sided version of tMngs in 
terms of human interests * Science has abandoned explana- 
tion in this sense, because such attempts diverted the 
attention from its proper subject-matter, and engaged it in 
irrelevant speculation. If we are to believe some of the 
critics of science, description is a sort of game , and the 
adoption of this method a sort of senile playfulness that has 
overtaken science in its degeneracy It happens, however, 
that this descriptive period of science is the period of its most 
brilliant successe s. And science is of all branches of human 
knowledge the one in which caprice is most fatal. /Tor 
science is eng aged at close quarters, dealing as it does with 
the proximate environment, its findings are promptly veri- 
fied, or discredited, its day of judgment is always near at 
hand. It is impossible that science should have succeeded, 

* James Ward op ««,Vol. I, pp 304-305183, Vol II, pp 251,88-89, 
73 


* See above, pp 53. 54. 
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save by a scrupulous fidelity to fact. This is what the 
descriptive meth od 4)EQperly -signifies. It is a discrimi- 
nating disregard of the irrelevant, and a single-minded 
renunciation of ulterior motives. 

And yet Pro fessor Ward would have_ us believe that 
w£5£ription is somehow arbitrary, that it does not neces- 
sarily reflect the nature of things. “To suppose,” he says, 
“ that the rigorous determinism deducible from the abstract 
scheme — for the simple reason that it has been put into 
its fundamental premises — must apply also to the real 
world it has been devised to describe, is just as absurd as — 
to take a very trivial illustration — it would be to say that 
a man must fit his coat, and not that the coat must fit the 
man As though a coat could be jUted to a man without 
the man’s fitting the coat, or a scheme be “devised to de- 
scribe,” the real world without “ applying” to it! 

§ 6. But what, it may be objected, are we to make of 
the formal criteria of the descriptive method, such, eg., as 
The Ideal of simplicity? Is this not, after all, an aesthetic 
Descnptivc or subjcctivc criterion, a matter of co nve nieng e. 
Economy rather than a revelation of realit y? Professor 
Ward can quote scientists, in their capacity as exponents 
of naturalism, in support of such a view. But does science 
justify such a view? 

In the first place, it is necessary to distinguish within 
riie system of science itself, betwe en writ ten sygiljols-or 
signs , and the concepts, ratios, and laws to which they refer. 
There is evidently a difference between the Greek letter tt, 
or the mark -%/, and what these signs mean. Si^s ar e 
convention s, arbitrarily cho sen a nd agreed on . and their 
abbreviation of complexity is a matter of convenience. 
But this does not in the least affect the status of the things 
which the signs mean. Because the signs which I use in the 
equation, _ 2 -f- 2 = 4, are arabic, lower font, etc., I am not 
justified in concluding that the numerical equality expressed 
is similarly contingent on the choice of language and type. 

^Op at , Vol. II, pp. 67-68 
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Yet this confusion, obvious as it is, has played no small 
part in the notion that descrip tive analysis is artificial and 
iinre a.!.^ 

If it be admitted that the formulas of scientific descrip- 
tion express definite logical and mathematical rplatinn- 
ship s, whose meaning and truth is independent of the 
exigencies of di^purse, it may y£L-b£_contended that thf 
applicati on nf thesp relatinnshipii to nature is arbitffiry. 1 
can only reply that just these relations are found to subsist 
in nature, if they were not, the scientist would not account 
them verified. If it be objected that nature never exactly 
corresponds to such formula, I may then ask for specific 
cases And when the disparity between the case and 
the formula is pointed out, some new and similar formula 
will be at the same time exhibited “ 

But, it may be asked, does not the fo rmula always-leaire 
someth i ng o ut; does it not, for the sake of practical con- 
venience, always over-simplify nature ? Of course it leaves 
something out. In empirical procedure, it is as important 
to omit the irrelevant as to include that which is germane. 
And it is further true, as has been stated above,’ that 
science is peculiarly, if not exclusively, interested in dis- 
covering, identities and const ants. And these find expres- 
sion in the formulas of science to the exclusion of individual 
differences. But it does not follow that this procedure 
involves OTcr-simplification. For that would mean either 
that the formulas omit something which they intend to 
cover; or that the identities and constants they do cover 
are not actually present in nature But neither of the 
charges can be substantiated * Science abstracts, but does 
so deliberately And to abstract is not to invent or 
falsify — but only to discriminate and select. 

* See below, pp 232-234 • See below, pp 236-237 ‘Seepp 54-35 

*Were science to assert that nature is only what is expressed m the 
formula, it would be guilty of what James calls “ vicious mtellectuahsm ” 
As a matter of fact science makes no such assertion On the contrary it 
specifically provides for individual differences by its use of ‘ vanables ’ 
See below, pp 234-235 
8 
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It will appear, in short, that the ’deal 
economy’ is pot q. fanta stic hobby,, hut, a. canon of 
edge . The discovery of this ideal has not debased science, 
but has enriched logic and methodology. Through adopt- 
ing it, science has not departed from reality, but has 
acquired a closer and more sure grasp of reality. 

§ 7. There is one further charge against the descriptive 
method, that is held to involve not only physical science. 
The Option of but logic mathematics as well It is said 
Hypotheses tijat the *choice of kypotbesfsAs opiumal ‘ Now 
as respects physical science, it is clear that this option has 
to do with the preliminary stages of investigation, and not 
with the conclusion finally adopted The trial of a hypothe- 

sis is optional, but its success, or verification, is determined. 
Furthermore, the internal relations of the hypothesis itself 
are determined The hypothesis selected for trial must 
be logically and mathematically correct 
I But it may now be urged that logical and mathematical 
[correctness is optional And this consideration assumes 
a growing importance in the light of recent developments 
in the philosophy of mathemaiics It is often said that 
logical and mathematical truths depend on the arbitrary 
selection of postulates * Time will show, I believe, that such 
expressions are one-sided, and, when taken unqualifiedly, 
misleading. There are evidently compensating considera- 
tions In the first place, no logi dan and mathematidan. 
however modern he may be* -invents postulates^ in order 
to b uild systems on them, like the physical sdentist, he 
searches for the postulates that vrill determine certain facts. 
As a recent writer expresses it, while postulates are not 
'necessary from," they are “necessary for, namely, for 

> Cf eg F.C S SchiJler “Axioms as Postulates,” in Personal Idealtsm 
Cf on the other hand, T P Nunn The Ams of Sctenttfic Method, Ch V 

•Cf eg E V Huntington “Sets of Independent Postulates for the 
Algebra of Logic,” Transactums of the Amer Math Soc., Voi V, 1904 
“These postulates are simply conditions arbitrarily imposed on the funda- 
mental concepts,” etc (p 290) Cf also Poincar£. Science and Hypothesis, 
PP 37-39 
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the solution of the problem.” * So postul ates axe. in. ±he 
end ygrified , and not merely chosen. In the second place, 
there are well recognized canons or criteria, by which 
postulates may be judged, such as ‘ purity .’ ‘co nsiste ncy.* 
‘in depend ence,* etc.* And finally, all systems, whether ^e 
postulates be chosen or not, are made up of terms , rela- 
tion s, propositions and implications, which, whateyer is 
done with them, are certainly not chosen to be what they 
are In short, here, as elsewhere, thought accommodates 
itself to things, and its option is confined to selection from 
among them 

§ 8. In the background of eyery mind that hesitates 


to accept the descriptiye method as yalid and adequate. 
The ‘Red’ found One or both of the notions of 

Cause, and explanation which science has gradually aban- 
‘Mere'De- doned, the notion of ‘power* or the notion 
of ‘good ’’ More commonly the two will be 
fused in the notion of ‘actiyity * This is regarded as the 
real cause, by which ‘mere’ description is judged and 
found wanting * It becomes a question as to whether the 
deyelopment of scientific method has thrown light on 
the meaning of ‘cause’, or has simply abandoned it The 
answer depends, evidently, on the yalidity of this e.xtra- 
scientific notion of cause, which science once employed, 
and which is now defended by the critics of .science 
The notion depends entirely upon the inner experience 
of actiyity. Fortunately this issue cannot be argued at 
length. A man must look for himself, 4 s H ume did, and 
see wheth er h£jijids.in_the depths of his own nature, a poTfer 
to do , which is clear/simple,‘hnd self-sufficient •’^He who 
makes the experiment, anJ resolutely declines to accept 
the confusion and yagueness of familiar immediacy as 
profound insight, will, I belieye, conclude as Hume did. 


’Karl Schmidt “Critique of Cognition and its Pnnciples ” Jour, of 
Phil , Psych , and Scientific Methods. Vol VI (1909), pp 281-282 ’ 

*Cf Schmidt, op C1I , passtm • See above, pp S 3 ~S 4 

* Cf. e g James Ward op cil , Vol I, p 64, Vol II, pp 79, 237, 247. 
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He will find sensations of bodily tensions, feelings of 
expectancy, etc., but no ‘power.’* In other words, he will 
finH what empirical analysis finds everywhere, a manifold 
of terms in relation. And when one proceeds to explain 
such a manifold, one will be led, as science in its field has 
been led, to the discovery of descriptive laws. 

'I conclude, in other words, that in adopting the descri p- 
tive method , science ha s exchanged ajiaiye-and_hasty 
| notion of cause for a refund and rigorous noti on. In the 
sense of the term that is most intelligible, the cause is the 
law, or its implication. Not necessarily the mechanical 
law; for analysis and description is, as we have seen, by 
no means limited to the type exhibited in physical science. 
But a logical cause, a mathematical cause, q.n ethical caus e, 
will, I believe, turn out, in each case, to be a law or con- 
stant.* And if this is so, science is to be credited with the 
descriptive method, and not^ebited. 

§ 9 The critique of sci ence* "^ which has just been examined 
might be termed a ‘ methodological ’ critique, as distin- 
guished from the ‘metaphysical’ critique to 
which we must now turn. Agx)rding to this 
critique, science has to do witlr appearance ’ or 
‘ p heno menon ’ rather than ‘reality,’ bec^se 
of the nature of its basal concepts, space and 
time'. These concepts, it is argued, are inherently contra- 
dictory or lacking in self-suffirienry ; and physicEil natme, 
as the realm of space and time, must be supposed to be in 
the end resolved into soi^thing else. They must be 
corrected, or ‘ overcome. ’ in some higher unity. a.s evil is 
held-tQ Jfe tran.smut ed int o g ood in the pmvidpnrp nf 
The classic prototype of this critique is to be found in 
Kant.* According to that writer, space and time ar e 


The Unreahty 
oi Space and 
lime The 
Kantian Argu- 
ment 


' See below, pp. 261-364 Cf Hume. Enquiry Concerning the Buman 
Understanding, Selby-Bigge’s edition, pp. 60-73 

* For a discussion of the application to ethics see below, pp X16-117. 

* Bergson’s cntique of time is a blend of the methodological and meta- 
physical cntiques, it is examined below, pp 230, 234-235, 255-261. For 
Kant, cf Cntigue of Pitre Reason, Max MiiUer’s translation, second edition, 
pp. 328 sq. 
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vitiated by “ ymtinoTtiies .” t lhis mean s that on the supp osi-j 
tion of the reality o fmas^lpd-time, i t is possible to prov e.! 
with e qual certainty, several contradictory pairs of the ses 
counter-tiieses; such as that space has boundane s 
^d has not, time has fi tv»jnnnmpr anH pot, space an d 
time have indivisible elements and have not, etc. The' 
moral, according to kant, is that we must reject the original 
supposition, and deny the reality of space and time. Ir 
we regard them merely as acts of synthesis, they become! 
indeterminate; or rather they derive their dete rminationj 
from g ^^mpthing pisft , such as the subject-matter to be 
synthesized, or t|i£._niotive actuating the ryera tinn of 
s ynthesi s. It is like saying that number is not indepen- 
dently real, but is only the operation of counting. The 
question as to how many numbers there are will then have 
no meaning. There will be as many numbers as the 
m ater ial c ounted requites, or as any one has occasion tc 
enumerate. Similarly, space and time are held to con- 
form to the subject-matter to which they are applied, or 
to the motive governing their employment. And it is in 
terms of these non-spacial and non-temporal factors, in 
terms of something ‘ highe r’ than nature or outside of itj 
that the world assumes its final shape.y 
^In more recent times the supposed paradoxes of space 
md time have been traced back to a more fundamental 
paradox involved in ‘term’ and ‘relation.’ It is argued 
that if two terms are to be related, they must each be 
related to the relation, and since these interpolated rela- 
tions must again be related, we are launched upon 
an infinite regress. Thus the English idealist, F. H. 
Bradley , is brought to the conclusion “that a relational 
way of thought — any one that moves by the machinery 
of terms and relatio ns — must give appea rance, a nd n ot 
truth .” ‘ Or, as his disciple, A. E Taylor, puts it, it is 
in some “supra-relational” mode of experience, in which 
even the concept of whole and part has been transcended, 
‘ Appearance and Reality, first edition, p 33, cf Ch. Ill, passtm 
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“that we c^e nearest to experiencing the real as it 
really is.’’ 'J^ince the space-time world is essentially 
relational, and affords the most perfect instance of the 
concept of whole and part, it is thus discredited, without 
entering into the further difficulties added by space and 
time themselves. Since, however, the critique of relations 
does not apply exclusively to science, but applies equally 
to all knowledge employing the analytical method, OQg 
I need not undert ake t he examination of it. here. Suffice it 
to say that Bradley’s v iew.has been repea tedly not 

only by “ outsiders.’’ but by fellow-idealists who are in 
thorough accord with his general philosophical position.^) 
characteristic contemporary reviyal of the Kantian 
proof of the unreality of space and time is to be found in 
A. E, Taylor’s Elements oj Metaphysics, from which I have 
already quoted The supposition of the reality of space 
and time places us in the following dilemma. “We must 
either arbitrarily refuse to continue the indefinite regress 
beyond the point at which its difficulties become apparent, 
as is done by the assertion that space and time have finite 
bounds or indivisible parts, or we must hold that the absolute 
experience actually achieves the summation of an unending 
series.’’ But “ with the recognition that spare and tim e 
are phenomenal , . . the difficulty disappears ’’ For we 

may now say “that space and time, being constructions of 
our own, are really neither finite nor infinite series, but are 
the one or the other according to the purposes for which we 
use our construction.’’ In other words, of space and time 
per se, we can say neither that they have, or have not, 
boundaries and indivisible parts They may be regarded 
in the one way or in the other, according to the exigencies 
of thought. In themselves they are ambiguous. And we 
relieve ourselves of further responsibility in the matter 

* Elemenii of Metaphysics, pp 147, 153, cf Ch IV 

* Cf below, pp 157-158 The best refutation of Bradley is to be found in 
James’s Pluralistic Universe, Appendix A, “The Thing and its Relations,” 
passim For an idealistic reply to Bradley, cf J. Royce. The World and 
the Individual, Vol I, Supplementary Essay 
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by concluding that this ambiguity proves that in “the 
absolute experience ” they must be “ taken up, rearranged, 
and transcended” — although “precisely how this is 
effected, we, from our finite standpoint, cannot presume to 
say.” 

§ 10. Now what shall we say of this argument? In the 
first place, it is notable and significant that the problems 
Infinity and of infinity a nd c ontinuit y, which underlie the 
Continuity ‘paradoxes’ of space and time, are today 
receiving marked attention from logicians and mathema- 
ticians who have no metaphysical predilections. These 
writers, having no “absolute experience” to whic h t o rele - 
gate t heir difficulti es, are compelled to overcome them for 
themselves They proceed upon the naive assumption 
that since there are such things as infinity and continuit y, 
whatever place they may turn out afterwards to hold in 
the universe at large, it must be possible to_ ex amine an d 
idescribe them The conclusions which they have reached 
may for our present purpose be expressed very simply.* 

In the first place, it is held that the alternatives whi ch 
constitute oi dilemma f or Kan t. Taylor, et al , are not 
strictly coordinate For the objection to one is empirical,*' 
while the objection to the other is dialectical. Thus, 
for example, the least unit of spacial extension that can be 
observed or defined is evidently dmsible by two. There 
is no gainsaying the fact On the other hand, if one asserts 
this and concludes that spacial extension is always divis- 
ible, his opponent cannot point out that such is not the 
fact, but only that it contradicts some preconceived notion, 
such as, a whole is made up of parts , etc Empirically, 
then, it seems proper to conclude that since space is in point 
of fact infinitely divisible, we must, if necessary, amend the 

* A E Taylor, op at , pp 260, 263 I have discussed this wnter’s 
position more fully in Muid, N S , Vol XVI, 1908 

’For full details, the reader may consult B Russell’s Principles 
of Mathemattes, Ch XLII, XLTII, or E V Huntington’s “The Con- 
tinuum as a Type of Order,” in the Annals of Mathematics, Vols \fl, VII 
(* 90 S) 
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notions which it contradicts.^ In other words, non-meta' 
physical mathematicians and logicians agree that space and 
time are infinite, and devote themselves on the one hand to 
the description of the fact, and on the other hand to the 
removal of the dialectical difficulties that it involves. 

Thus it is contended that the notion of a whole as * made 
up of parts ’ involves a confusion between the notion of a 
whole as containing its parts, and a whole as arrived at by 
the successive enumeration and synthesis of its parts. 
The latter notion is subjectiv e and a,ccidenta l. We may, 
for example, define a line as an infinite class of points. It 
is true that a line cannot be *made up’ by adding point 
to point, but why should it be, since we can define U as a 
whole? An infinite series cannot be exhausted by the 
successive enumeration of its terms; but why should it be, 
when we can define the law ofi the series? In other words, 
there is no paradox in knowing an infinite whole, once we 
rid ourselves of the notion that to know means to take 
a successive inventory of the content. 

Or consider the ancient paradox of motion * It is held 
that Achilles cannot overt2ike the ^ztoise, because he can 
cut down the tortoise’s lead only by an infinite, that is, 
endless, series of diminishing gaps But this simply means 
that the operation of overtaking is a continuous process. If 
it were necessary for us to understand this process by 
enumerating every least phase of it, we shorild never con- 
clude, and would be brought in despair to say that Achilles 
never can overtake the tortoise. But we need do nothing 

* It may even be necessary to conclude, contrary to the usual notion, 
that a part may in a certain sense be equal to the whole Cf e g Royce* 
The World and the Individual, Vol I, Supplementary Essay I am not 
sure that this is the case, but it might be the case In other words, the 
notion of whole and part is subject to correction in the light of any instances 
of it that may be observed, and an ‘infinite’ and ‘contmuous’ whole 
is such an instance 

*Foi an interesting popular discussion of this and similar paradoxes 
in the light of modem mathematics, cf James. Some Problems of Philosophy, 
Chap. X, XI What follows above is in part a cntidsm of this author’s 
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of the kind, sinre we ran deHne tlii» partinilar gAn<^ fn 
question , and provide by formula for all of its terms. And 
if it be objected that Achilles, at least, in traversing the 
intervening space, must successively pass through all of 
its least units, we may reply that he has a like infinitely 
divisible time in which to do it. 

This very meagre treatment of the matter will serve, I 
trust, to suggest the method by which the seeming para- 
doxes of space and time may be dispelled Such a method 
serves not only to throw light on the nature of space and 
time, and so to save the already over-burdened ‘absolute’ 
from the necessity of assuming entire responsibility for 
them, but it also justifies space and time, and establishes 
their reality in their own terms. In short, if science be 
defective or limited, it is not because space and time , its 
fundamental concepts, are unreal. 

§11. The mos t imp o rtan t critique of s cience is yet to 
be considered : that critique, namely, which rests on the 
assertion of the priority of consciousness. Since 
this asse^on constitutes the central thesis of 
idealism .*^and. as such, will occupy us during 
the next three chapters, a brief mention of it must suffice 
here. ^ 

In his book on Hum e. Huxle y writes as follows: “If the 
materialist affirms that t he universe an d ^ its phenomena 
are r esolvable into matter^and motion t^Berkeley replies, 
True-^ but what you call matter and motion are knovra to 
us only as forms of consciousn ess; their being is to be 
conceived or known; and the existence of a state of con- 
sciousness, apart from a thinking mind, is a contradiction 
in terms. I conceive that this reasoning is irrefragable. 
And therefore, if I were obliged to choose between absolute 
materialism and absolute idealism, I should feel compelled 
to accept the latter altemativeJ ’ y Huxley’s acceptance 
of this argument is very significant. For in the great con- 
troversies of the last century, he has been one of the mo^t 
* T. H. Huxley: Bime, p. 379. 
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distinguished protagonists of science. Despite bis sden - 
ijifir affiliations and habits of mind j he was prevented from 
being an idealist only because he was an agnostic. The 
“reasoning” which constitutes the chief support of idealism 
he regarded as “irrefragable” — in common with the 
majority of the philosophers of his own and the present 
generation. 

I Science, it is argued, abstracts things from their relation 
[to knowledge Concretely, everything is ‘object’ for a 
subject; something perceived, thought, or willed. This is 
supposed to become apparent at the moment when one 
becomes reflective or self-conscious — at the moment when 
one recognizes the central place of that ‘I’ which is 
naively overlooked, or, in the case of science,"3eliberately 
omitt^. The red nature of things is grasped only when 
things are taken in this context. Viewed in this light, 
the world of science loses its self-sufiBciency. It is, to be 
sure, internally systematic and consistent. But we are 
now to recognize that it is literally the world of science; 
formed to suit the purpose of scientific thought, and express- 
ing, in the last analysis, the capacities and motives of 
knowledge. Soit is to knowl edge itself — to sense, t hough t, 
or purpo se, that one must look for the root and stem of 
reality. 

The critical examination of idealism must be reserved 
until we shall have become more fully acquainted with its 
grounds. But it is important to point out the essential 
agreement between jdeiiiism i6id the motive or stan dpoint 
of religion We have already seen that while science, on 
the one hand, seeks to eliminate the personal equation, and 
to banish from mind the hopes and fears that are at stake, 
religion, on the other hand, makes the application and 
draws the moral.* Religion, in other words, is essentially 
a judgment of the bearing of reality on life Now idealism 
asserts that reality is grounded in life, and ultimately con- 
trolled in its interests Idealism not only construes things 

• See above, pp. 28-2Q. 
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in thdr bearing on life, as religion does; but affirms that 
such a construction of things affords the only true insight 
into theu nature. It not only adopts the method of 
religiony ^ut affirms the, priority of that method over the 
method of detachment and self-elimination adopted by 
science. Thus idealism comes to be identified with the 
institution of religion, and to be recognized as its cham- 
pion against naturalism. 

But this alignment of intellectual forces is confusing 
and misle ading In the first place, idealism, as a special 
theory, acquires unmerited prestige through its alliance 
with religion — which is a universal human interest .. The 
validity which attaches to the interest and the institution 
in which it finds expression, is transferred to the theory. 
For the religious method has its incontrovertible rights. 
Reality does have a bearing on life, and it is necessary that 
reality should be so construed. But it does not follow 
that such a construction should, as the idealist would have 
us believe, take precedence of all other constructions. It 
may be that while reality affects life, it does so only acci- 
dentally, for philosophy to overlook this possibility, by 
employing the religious method exclusively, would be 
sheer bias. To this bias idealism is peculiarly liable. 

In the second place, the association of idealism with the 
religious motive tends, as we have seen, to encourage the 
belief that philosophy is the same as religion. Idealism 
has not hesitated to identify the standpoint of philosophy 
in general with its own special bio-centric doctrine. But 
this is to exclude ah initio a philosophy which shall survey 
the totality of things dispassionately.* It is to beg the 
question of the place of life in reality at large, and thus 
commit philosophy with reference to a question which it 
should, tre at in a spirit of free and critical inqui ry. 

The central thesis of idealism, to the effect that conscious- 
ness, especially in the form of cognition, is the creative and 
sustaining principle in things, thus obtains a certain 

* See above, pp. 29-30, 40-41 
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adventitious support from prevailing ideas concerning the 
relations of science, religion, and philosophy. It has also 
the support of certain dialectical arguments, which we 
shall presently examine. The outcome of that examina- 
tion cannot fairly be anticipated here. But we shall find, I 
believe, that the arguments for idealism fail; and if so, the 
critique of science on the ground of the priority of con- 
sciousness is invalid 

j § 12. Are we then to conclude that science has no bounds, 
tod that the claims of an op tiimstaV reUginn must therefore 
Saenceasa be a bandoBfed? There remains a very simple 
Limited Body alternative. Without prejudice to the truth 
of Truth q£ gQgQ(.g Qj. £]jg validity of its methods, 
without disparagement of the reality of physical nature, 
or the reduction of it to dependence on consciousness, it is 
still open to us to conclude that is not all truth , 

nor physical juature aU of being. That which distinguishes 
such a critique of science is its recognition of science and 
natu re, as th^ sjand. They are not partiaUy true or real; 
they are simply parts of truth and reality. And the other 
parts, while they do not undo or transmute the fact, may 
nevertheless put a wholly new face on the total situation. 
They disprove every claim to the exclusive truth of science; 
and provide a balance that may justify religion. 

The ground on which such a critique of science stands 
has already been stated.* Analysis shows that physical 
science presupposes logic and mathematics; or, that physi- 
cal reality is complex, and decomposable into more simple 
terms and relations . Physical science has to do, further- 
more, with certain features of physical reality. It describes 
the quantitative constancies exhibited by physical change. 
And there are other features exhibited even by bodies; 
such, for example, as their control, in the case of living 
bodies, by desire a nd will Thus, being is neither ph3rsical 
in substance nor is it exclusively mechanical in behavior. 

* See above, pp 82-84 I shall tesume this argument, and amplify ita 
religious applications, in the final chapter. 
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Logic is prior t o physics, in the sense that it has to do with 
more elementaiy form s of hftinp: and ethics is at least 
correlative with physics, since what it describes is as truly 
found in the world as that which physics describes. And 
logic and ethics, taken together with other equally unim- 
peachable branches of philosophy, not only Hisprnvft tlift 

I tfeneralizations of na tnralisnij but afford a basisiot-religious 
belief . 

It cannot, 1 think, be denied that naturalism has gained 
rather than lost by the usual tactics of its adversaries. It 
has been put in the position of being the more desirable 
alternative. As between naturalism and the traditional 
supematuralism . no one would now hesitate to choose. 
And the polemic of idealism and pragmatism has similarly 
enhanced the ^credit, ijf the very ob j ect of their atta ck. 
The charge of failure, the attempt to make capital out of 
the fallibility of science, has reacted upon its authors. The 
attacks upon the method of science have tended to create 
the supposition that the only alternative to naturalism is 
inexactness or unreason. The assertion of the unreality 
of space and time has not only failed to carry conviction, 
but has given rise to the more effective counter-charge of 
agnosticism and mysticism And <^^1^*^ attempt tn disprov e 
naturalism hy claiming th e univers al pri o rity of CO nscLous- 
n^s, has driven into the camp of naturalism many who 
shrink from the paradoxes of subjectivism. As the only 
alternative to supernaturalism, obscurantism, irrationalism, 
agnosticism, mysticism, and subjectivism, — naturalism 
has acquired a place of intellectual distinction which it does 
not in fact merit. The greater the opportunity, then, for 
a critique of science that shall do it strict justice; a critique 
that riiall neither, on the one hand, concede the extravagant 
claims which naturalism makes in its behalf, nor, on the 
other hand, through the extravagance of its counter-claims, 
produce a reaction in its favor.^ 




CHAPTER IX 

THE PRAGMATIC THEORY OP KNOWLEDGE 


§ I. It is characteristic of pragmatism that it does not 
readily lend itself to surnTna-r y definitit^n . It can neither 
The General identified with a fixed habit of mind, as 
Meaning of faaturalism can be identified with the scientific 
Pragmatism |ha,bit of mind, nor can it be reduced to a single 
cardinal principle, as can idealism . We are as yet too 
much in the midst of it to discern its general contour; 
indeed it is not so much a S3rstematic doctrine as a criti - 
cism and a method. Nevertheless, it is not impossible, I 
think, to give a preliminary characterization of it that 
shall be roughly true, and shall serve as a guide to the 
study of its diverse aspects Pragmatism means, in the 
broadest sense, the acceptance of the categories of life as 
fundamefitaL It is the hio-centric philosophy. And it 
must be added at once that the pragmatist means by 
‘life,’ not the imaginary or ideal life of any hypothetical 
being, not the “eternal” life or the “absolute” life; but 
the temporal, operative life of animals and men, the life 
of insHnrf and desire , of adaptation and environment, of 
civilization and progress 

Although the pragmatic movement is new, pragmatism 
is, as James acknowledges, “ an old way of thinking .” It 
is dangerous, however, to identify contemporary pragma- 
tism too closely with any of the earlier doctrines that 
resemble it Thus the whole ‘experimentalist ’ tendency 
in English science and philosophy may be said to have 
anticipated the pragmatist ^eory that truth is achieved 
by the trvine of h'vtotheses. y hoA. Hume suggested at the 
close of his Treatise that we must be satisfied in the end ' 
with a belief that is sxiited to action.* But these antid- 

* Cf. above, p 139. 
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pations of pragmatism are largely a ccidental/ and more 
negative th^ constructiv e. 

On the other hand, Kant, and the Fichtean idealists after 
him, maintained “ the primacy of the pr^irtiral rpacnn ’’ 
Pragmatism is doubtless related to this and other tradi- 
tional forms of voluntarism. But from the idealistic form 
of voluntarism, at least, pragmatism is '^sharply distin- 
guished by its naturalistic and empirical lea ning s. Prag- 
matism does, it is true, depart from naturalism in so far 
as this assigns the fundamental place to the mechanic al 
categories ! Pragmatism would Insist on the priority of 
biology to physics, or at least upon the right of biology, 
together with the moral and sodal sciences, to regard the 
“ teleologica l method as independently valid For if it can 
be argued that the processes of life may be described as 
quantities of mechanical force or energy, it can equally 
well be argued that energy and force themselves are instru- 
ments which serve the uses of life. But while pragmatism 
is opposed to a fundamental or universal mechanism, it 
l ^^s much in c o mmon wit h natur alism. It may even in a 
sense be called ‘naturalistic.’ For it identifies reality with 
“this world,” with the sort of thing Aat is going on here 
and now, and regards Mrcepdon *fe_t he most reliab le 
means of kno wledge..^ 

The polemic of pragmatism is mainly directed, not against 
naturalism , but a gainst idealism, and not against the cardi- 
, nal or subjectivistic principle in idealism, but again st 
[ Reali sm as the contemporary form of absolutism., "^e 
l^rtect antitfieifs' to'pfagmatism is Spinoza, and it is the 
perpetuation of Spinozism in objective and absolute idealism 
that is the real object of the pragmatist attack. Abso- 
*lutism is other-worldly, contrary to appearances; pragma- 
tism mimdane, empirical Absolutism is mathematical 
and dialectical in method, establishing ultimate truths 
with demonstrable certainty; pragmatism is suspicious of 
all short-cut arguments, and holds philosophy to be no 

* See below, pp. 363-366. 
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exception to the rule that all hypotheses are answerable to 
experience. Absolutism is monistic . Heterministir. q^uiet - 
istic ; pragmatism is pluralis tic, in determ inistic, meho ns- 
tic. That which absolutism holds tcHbe most significant, 
namely, the logic al unity o f the world, is for pragmatism a 
negligible ^str^cdoo- Tliat which for absolutism is mere 
appearance — the world of space ahd ^mie, the interaction 
orih^ and nature, and of man and man, is for pragmatism 
tbe quintessence of reality. The^ pne is the philosop hy of 
eteniitv i^th^ thcphilasi^lEy^ time. *7^ 

2 . Pragmatism like all contemporary philosophies 
is first of all a theory of knowledge . It is in the applica- 
The Pragmatist vitalistic ot bio-centric method to 

Conce^^of knowledge that all pragmatists are agreed. 

Theov We may hope to discover here a body of com- 
** mon pragmatic doctrine from which the 

various pragmatisms diverge. 

The pragmatist has a characteristic way of setting the 
problem. In the first place, he means by knowledge a 
process , and not merely a produc t. The term knowledge 
is often used to mean wjiat is k nown , in other words, com- 
pleted knowledge, or saence; and epistemology has been 
taken to mean the analysis of such completed knowledge 
with a view to discovering its universal principles or its 
underlying ground.' With pragmatists, however, knowl- 
edge means knoioing: a complex even t, involving an indi - 
vidual knower, a something to be known, certain means of 
knowing it, and then, finally, the cognitive achievement 
or failure. Critics of pragmatism have attempted to dis- 
miss this method of studying knowledge by calling it 
‘ psychological ,' rather tha n ‘logical .' It is certainly not 
exclusively laical, because it t^es into account the cir- 
cumstances and agencies of knowledge, and not merely its 
grounds. But, on the other hand, it is not psychological 
in any limited or disparaging sense, because it seeks to 

' This is an the idu>le the idealistic conception of 'the categories.’ 
Cf. above, m>. 139-143. 
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^ dis tin guish the cases of true knowledge from the cases 
of false knowledge. In short, it is both psychological 
and logical; and for the reason that both psychological and 
logical factors enter into that particular complex which we 
call knowing. 

Regarding the whole of the concrete process of knowing, 
pragmatism fi nds that its form is pyacti<;a1. In its native 
habitat, where the pragmatist seeks it out and observes it, 
knowing is a phase of life, of action in an environment. 
This holds equally of the kind of knowledge that is ordi- 
narily called * pract ical,* and the kind that is ordinarily 
called ‘ theoretical ’ Whether it be the execution of a 
policy, the calculation of the price of a commodity, the 
investigation of the properties of non-Euclidean space, 
or the demonstration of the attributes of God, knowing is 
always, an. enterprise, proje cted on_^ particular .occasion, 
tried with partirii1i»T mpanc^ attended with hope or fear, 
and concluded with success or failure. This is the subject- 
-matter with which the pragmatist theory of knowledge 
primarily deals. And there are two problems which the 
pragmatist makes both prominent and fundamental: first, 
what is the r 6 le of ideas in knowledge? second, what is 
the difference between a true idea and a false idea? 

' § 3 , To understand the pragmatist theory of the r61e of 
ideas in knowledge, it is necessary to insist on the interpre- 
Die Rile of tation of knowledge which has just been given. 

Ideas in The theory applies only in the cases where 

the full panop ly of knowledge is present. And 
"uTparticular there must be a having of ideas about some- 
thing, where the ideas and the thing are in some sense 
different. In other words, we have here to do exclusively 
with reflective knowledge, what James calls “knowledg e 
abou t*’ as distinguished from “ knowledge nf arguaintann;! .” 
Professor Dewey would not regard the latter as knowledge 
at all, but would insist upon “an element of mediation, that 
is, of art, in all knowledge *’ ‘ While it will be necessary 

I John Dewey: Influence of Darwin an PhUotophy, and idher Essa^, p. 80. 
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presently to inquire into these implied reservations, we 
shall do well for the present to exclude them. Just what, 
then, is meant by an * idea .* in the sense in what we are said 
tp have id eas ahovi things? 

The pragmatist answers, first, that an idea is whateve r 
exercises the fnnrtian nf * meaning.* In other words, there 
is no peculiar quality attaching to an idea as such — but 
only an ofiice.‘ Anything may be an idea, provided you’ 
jnean with it, j ust as an ythiny may be a weapon, pro- 
v ided you do in jury with i t. The commonest instance of 
an idea is prohahlv a verbal image , and there is no visible 
or audible form that may not serve as a word.* Ap ]dea 
*5, in short, what an idea does . 

But what is this function of * meaning,* which defines an 
idea? The pragmatist answers that meaning is es sentiall y 
prospective, that it is a plan of action terminating in the 
thing meant. More specifically, an idea means a thing 
when it projects a series of acts that would, if carried out, 
bring that thing into the same immediacy which the idea 
itself already enjoys.* Thus when I utter the word “cold,** 
this verbal sound is so connected with a temperature quafify 
that were I to follow up the connection, I would sense 
coldness . I may be said to have such a plan or incipient 
train of action without actually executing it — just as a 
traveller may be said to have a destination even though 
circumstances should prevent his arriving at it. ^ An idea 
is like a railway ticke t which will take vou to a dis tant 
place , though you should never make^ the journey, or like 

hank-nntp w^hirh has though yOU should 

[ never redeem i t7 And lik e bank-not es, ideas ye negotiab le: ' 
they may be themselves used in place of currency for pur- 
poses of reasoning or communication. The virtue of ideas ( 


thus lies primarily in their being practical su^Uutes for < 


* James* Meaning of TnUh, pp. 30-31. 

* Indeed the idea ne^ not perhaps be an image at all. . 

* James* op cit , pp 43-50, Dewey op eit., p. go. 

* James op cU ,’p. no. 
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But in Older fully to grasp the pragmatist theory of the 
function of ideas we must inquire concerning their place in 
life at large. We have found that an idea is a n instrument 
of meaning , that its function is to mean something other 
than itself. But what is the use of meaning, what is the 
function of the ideational process itself? The answer is 

I [apparent when it is observed that immediacy is not suflS- 
cient for purposes of action. 

For one thing, only a part of the presented field of 
eaperiencc is pertinent to a particular action It is neces- 
sary to construe each situation, that is, to select from its 
wealth of detail that aspect which relates to the matter in 
hand Ideas are in this sense ‘modes of the 

given, a ‘ taking it to be ’ this or that. Discursive thought 
interrupts ‘the continuity of habit’ when a doubtful or 
ambiguous situation presents itself, which the organism 
has no ready-made way of meeting. In other words, when 
one doesn’t know what to do about it, one thinks about it. 
Such an occasion constitutes one of those “particular 
crises in the growth of experience’’ to which, according to 
Dewey, thought is always relative. On such an occasion 
the idea is the “ instrument of reconstruction .’’ which 
delivers the agent from his predicament The situation 
being reconstrued, life runs smoothly again on the new basis.^ 
Thus to ideate experience, to think it, is to represent it in 
s ome special an d suitab le li g ht. 

Again, the ideational process makes it possible to act 
on the remote environment, on thing s th at lie bevond th e 
range of the in divid ual’s sensibilities. Ideal substitutes 
for these things, ideas that mean them, may serve as well; 
so that man mav be said to live actively not only in t he 
world h e perceives, but in the limitlessly extended world he 
knows about. And finally, by means of ideas it is possible 
to unite range with compactness. Thus the formulas of 
science put man in touch with the immense expanse 

* Dewey Studies in Logic, p io; A W. Moore Existence, Meaning, 
and Reality (Chicago Decennial Publications), p. i6 
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of nature, without overwhelming and bew ilH<»rinp him, 
because they represent it through its constant features. 
Their bulk is as small as their meaning is great. 

This, then, is the pragmatist theory of th e instniTnpntAl 
function of ideas. The theory puts a double emphasb 
on the pragmatic character of thought. An idea is defined 
pragmatically, as a virtua l arces.s t o an immediate exp eri- 
e nce of that which it means. And the whole process of 
'ideation is again defined pragmatical ly, as the means of 
acting on the environment. 

§ 4. When we turn to the pragmatist theory of truth,' 
which in English-speaking countries is regarded as pragma - 
The Mining tism’s most notable contribution to philoso phy. 
ofTg^h it again necessary to set the problem 

with some care. I have placed this theory second in order 
of exposition because it is properly to be regarded as the 
sequel to the instrumental theory of ideas. 

In the first place, the pragmatist is talking about the 
kind o f truth that is humanly attainable, lying within the 
individual thought process itself. He not improperly 
insists that if truth is to be conceived in hypothetical or 
ideal terms, then this conception itself must be true for the 
thinker who constructs or defines it. Thus if one asserted 
that truth attaches only to the thinking of an absolute 
knower or to an absolute system of thought, then this 
assertion itself would be in some sense true for the finite 
philosopher who maintained it. And it is this latter sense 
of the term with which pragmatism has to do — not the 
truth of God’s knowledg e, but truth nt my Irnnwlpdgrp 
of God .' 

, In the second place, t ruth for the p ragmatist is inyariab lv 
* an adjective of ideas l i^nd by ideas he means not Platonic 
essences, but the modes of an individual’s thinkipg.^ When 
are ideas, in this sense,' true? What is the nature of know- 
ing truly? Like all forms of practice, thinking, believ- 
ing, or the forming of ideas is essentially fallible. There 

* Cf. below, pp. 242-243 
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is a right way and a wrong way. What on any given 
occasion distinguishes the right way of thinking from the 
wrong way? When is an idea *a good idea .* and when 
is it a ‘bad’ one? It is evident that you have not solved the 
problem of truth in the pragmatist sense until you have also 
solved the problem of error. For pragmatic, in short, 
truth does not mea n riie sam e thin g as reality o r eriatenr e. 
but is a propeil v. ^jo^sively, of that instance of existence 
which we calji ‘idea’ or ‘belief,’ in its relation to that second* 
instance of reality or"1&istence which we call ‘object’ 
of the first. Truth is a property of ideas as these arise 
amid the actual processes of human thinking, it is some- 
thing which happens to ideas in the course of their natural 
history. And since ideas have a function, which they may 
or may not fulfil, truth is one of two opposite fortunes 
which may befall ideas, the other being error. 

We are now in a jwsition to frame the prapaarist defini- 
tion of a true jdea.j^« idea is true when it^or^ that is, 
when it when it fulfils tts functi on, or perform 

what is demanded of it. An idea is essenliaUy for some- 
thing; and when it does what it is for, it is the ‘right’ or 
the ‘true’ idea. 

Lest this should seem more obvious than important, it 
shoxild be contrasted with the view that has been commonly 
held both by philosophers and common sense According 
to that view the truth of ideas lay in th ^ re semblance 
to their objects, jjjeas were regarded as (topiea picture s. 
replic as, true in proportion to their likenes s. Pragmatism, 
wiuie contrary, insists that a true idea need not resemble 
its objec t at all, precisely as a word need not resemble \riiat 
it denotes; (if there is resemblance, it is accidental and 
negligible so far as truth is concerned} The truth of an 
idea-l ies not in the present relation of simiJaxity, nor in any 
nrespnt rplatirm whatsoever, in thp prartical sf»qneL 
If, in relation to the motive which prompted me to form it, 
my idea succeeds, the inciting interest being satisfied, my 
^dea is true. Ideas are essentially instruments, and not 
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t iges; and the proof of the instrument is in the using. 

e particular kind of excellence proper to this partiqular 
kind of instrumrat is called *tnith .’ ' ‘ 

§ 5. So much for the^ ^pra^iatist theory of trutJ i stated 
in the terms common to all pragmatists. We must now 
pass on to sharper distinctions, and to the 
ambiguities, dou^s, and criticism s to which 
canon by Per- these distinctions give rise. ( The success or 
of tb® idea is relative to its use, and the 
verification of it consists in successfully using 
it. > But riiere are various uses which ideas mgy serv e. 
Are we to regard all of these uses as equally germane to an 
idea’s truth? I may, for example, be indt;rfid by various 
motives to form an idea of my future state in the life after 
death. Such an idea may serve the purpose of preparing 
me for what I am going to see, or for what I am going to be 
called upon to do. Such an idea may console me for the 
loss of friends, or it may be demanded by the logical impli- 
cations of my philosophical system. Suppose these test? 
con^ct. Can I discriminate among them as respects 
priority? Or shall I attach equal weight to all, and deter- 
mine the truth of my idea by the general preponderance of 
Utility? I find no clear answer to this question in the 
writings of pragmatists. All four of these tests, and 
possibly others, are recognized as valid; and the choice 
from among them would seem to be not infrequently 
governed by the exigencies of controversy. In order to 
bring out more clearly the difference between these truth- 
tests or modes of verification, I shall ^ent names for them 
as follows: verification by i>ercep ^j \(msistencyJ ^^a(i(m. 
seniim^, and e eneral uiU itv. 

Verfflration by perception, is simply the following up of 
the mear^iTig nf an idea. An idea means something, as 
we Have seen, when it is so connected with something as to 
lead to the presentation of it. The idea must be a sort of 
handle to the object, a means of recovering it. And When 
I try my idea by using it to recover its object, I verify it 
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in this first sense. It is true if the percf pt^»" 
idea calls for , or what the idea leads me to expect. Thus 
having anldea of my future state means having something 
now in mind (it may be no more than a verbal complex) 
that is so related to my environment as to conduct me to a 
certain locus in experience; and it is a true idea in propor- 
tion as it prepares me for the perception which would there 
greet me. To verify my idea in this sense would be to 
follow its lead into this perceptual presence, and so test* 
my preparedness. A shock of novelty a nd surprise would 
prove the untruth nf my idpa ; a sense of recognition would 
indicate its truth.* 

yeniication bv consistenc y, is the testing of the idea on 
trial, hv ideas'areadv 'Th good and regular standin g. The 
idea is proved true by this test when it is not contradicted 
by other ideas, or is positively implied by them. Thus my 
idea of my future state is proved by this test in so far as it 
is not contradicted by the accepted physiological theory 
of death, or is implied by the accepted theory of the nature 


of the soul. 


/ 


^ Now verification by perception '^d by consistency evi- 
dently stand apart by themselves. They correspond to 
ihe traditional criteria of empiricism and rationalis m. In 
restating them pragmatism has simply pointed out that 
in both cases verification is a series of acts, governed by 
motives,*^nd terminating in success or f ailure . Further- 
more, pragmatists such as James regard these two modes of 
verification as the strictly “theoretical” tests of truth. 
They may not in any given case be sufiicient, but so far 
as they go they have a peculiar validity. “Between the 
coercions of the sensible order and those of the ideal order 
oiu: mind is thus wedged tightly.” The formation of ideas 
that shall be determined by these two “coercions” is the 
cognitive interest in the narrow sense. Such ideas have a 
“ subseauential utilit y” — that is, they may be usefully 
employed by other interests; but they get their original 


I For similar exan^Ies, d. James op cA , pp 33, 104. 
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verification from perceptio n or consistency . And “some- 
times alternative theoretic formulas are equally comp>atible 
with all the truths we know, and then we choose between 
them for subjective reasons.” ‘ But there remains an 
important difference between the grounds of the validation 
of the alternatives, and the grounds of the validation of 
such a choice from among them. All this strongly sug- 
gests that it might be clearer if the term ' true* were 
restricted to ideas verified in one of these ways — ty per- 
ception or by ideal consistency. “ Subsequeritial 
and “ subjective reaso ns” would then remain as extra- 
logical grounds of belief. One might readily agree that 
truth in this narrower sense was an insufficient criterion, 
that the exigencies of life required belief m excess of proof. 
But the stricter truth tests would not be confused nor their 
priority compromised. The virtue of such a course will 
become more apparent as we proceed. 

§6. By ' verificatioiL by Qperatiq p* I mean the same 
thing that James means by “ subseguential utility .” Or 
Venficatonby\/^° employ another distinction made by the 
Operation and same author, I mean yerification by “ active* * 
by Sentiment “pasavc* * experience.* Thus my 

idea of my future state is ve^ed in this sense in so far as 
the plans which I base on it succeed. Such would be the 
case, for example, if I were to receive my reward in heaven 
for sacrifices deliberately made in this world. 

Pragmatism has rightly insisted upon the relation of 
cognition to collateral interes ts. That there is always 
some such relation no one will be disposed to deny. The 
cognitive interest is one of the functions of a complex 
organism, and has developed because of its organic useful- 
ness. Whatever is known is available for any uses of 
which the organism is capable; it can be felt, acted on, 
talked about, written down, thought about, or dealt with 

* James Pragmatism, pp 311,3x7, cf. pp. 316-317; Meaning Truth, 
pp. 306 sq. 

' Meaning of Truth, p. 310. 
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in any of the other ways characteristic of human life. Mr. 
Schiller goes to unnecessary lengths to show that there are 
no useless truths. His conclusion could be drawn at once 
from the unity of the psychophysical organism ; t he sen- 
sory, as sociat ive, a ffectiv e, and motor elements in human 
nature aU contribute to a more or less common fund of 
resources. And one may easily go farther, and show that 
the solidarity of society and the ready means of communica- 
tion and intercourse, make these resources available for 
humanity at large. %/But this is very far from a proof that 
truth consists in such uses. They are involved because of 
the organic and social connections of the truth-seeking 
function, but truth would not cease to be truth if some 
organic or social a bnormality were to make it impos- 
sible to use it. As a matter of fact, since the develop- 
ment of scientific method it has been customary to reach 
truths by the theoretical means above described, and to 
regard their truth as established quite independently of 
the uses to which subsequently they may or may not 
be put. 

The issue is somewhat confused by the fact that, entirely 
apart from the process of verification itself, many truths 
are practical in their subject matter. The cognitive inter- 
est, originally in bondage to the organism, is most urgently 
concerned with what may be called truths of u^e. The 
most immediately important truths, the cash truths, so 
to speak, are answers to questions of this form: What 
will happen to me if I do a to if* Truths of physical 
science are largely of this order; and it is natural to regard 
these as generally t3q)ical because of their bulk and urgency. 
But it will be observed that truth is here made, not by the 
practical sequel to the theory, but by embracing the prac- 
tical sequel within the theory, and then testing the whole 
by ‘ percgpiipn.’/ If I find that_c_will happen to me if I 
do atob,I am experiencing the nature of a temporal cir- 
cuit, including terms belonging both to the environment 
and^t(^y own body. Experiment is here not an external 
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practical test, but the living throup fl ^ . the direct se rial 
experience of. a set of co nnect ed even ts. 

It is proper to ask, then, whether verification by oper- 
ation is an independent test of truth. For it would 
appear to be either the employment of truths already 
established by our two former tests, or only a special form 
of these tests.. Let me quote an example from Professor 
A W. Moore . “The idea of an ache as the ac£e of a 
certain tooth is true, if an operation on the tooth alters the 
ache.”‘ This verification can be construed in one of two 
ways. On the one hand, the judgment ‘ such a tooth i s 
aching ’ is verified by observing the localization of the ache, 
or by inference from the diseased character of the tooth. 
The latter would, I should suppose, be regarded as in the 
last analysis the most reliable test, and both would fall 
under one or the other of the strictly theoretical criteria 
above described And whether one thereupon has the 
tooth pulled, or not, would not affect the truth of the 
judgment so verified The truth would be useful, but its 
usefulness would be a secondary and irrelevant circum- 
stance. Or, on the other hand, the judgment “ were I to 
have this tooth pulled . Uie p ain \Ka,uld. disappear” is 
verified by observing the sequence tooth pulled — ache gone, 
where the judgment refers to an operation and is verified 
by perceiving the operation. Thus in both cases truth is 
tested by perception or consistency; and pragmatism 
instead of adding a new test, is confined to showing the 
pragmatic character of the old familiar tests of experiment 
and inference y 

Y^fication by. sentimest, is the proof of an idea by its 
imine$!^.ple^^tness or oy its tonic effect upon the will. 
Thus my idea of my future state is verified in this sense 
if “ I like the idea .” or if it makes life better worth livip g. 
“We choose the kind of theory to which we are already 
partial,” says James; “we follow ‘elegance’ or ‘economy.’ ” 
“No completely pessimistic system is ever judged, com- 

* Fragmatism and Us Crittes, p. 87. 
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pletely ‘true,’” says Schiller; “because lyavfts unre- 
moved and unresolved a sense-of fina l discord in existence, 
it must ever stimulate anew to fresh efforts to overcome 
the discrepancy* But it is clearly recognized by both 
of these writers that such considerations of sentiment are 
to be allowed to weigh only when the tests of perception 
or consistency are not decisive. Were the less parsimonious 
or less harmonious hypothesis to be verified by an experi- 
mentum cruets, or proved the only means of avoiding 
contradiction, man’s taste for parsimony and harmony 
'would not create the least presumption against it. The 
perfectly agreeable hypothesis must yield at once before 
fact or contradiction 

Would it not be clearer and more accurate, then, to say 
that while sentiment has nothing to do with truth, it may, as 
an extra-logical motive, be allowed to influence belief where 
verification proper is impossible? Indeed this is, I think, 
a fair rendering of James’s famous “ right to Relieve .” 
The religious hypothesis is essentially an unverifiable 
hypothesis. Appeal to sensible facts and inference from 
established truth both leave the issue doubtful. But 
meanwhile it is necessary to act on some such hypothesis. 

I We must in the practical sense believe where we caimot 
in the theoretical sense know. And here we are justified in 
allowing our tastes and our hopes to incline the balance. 
For we should be no better supported by proof if we 
believed the contrary, and should lose the emotional values 
beside. Furthermore, in this case, belief contributes 
evidence in its own support. For what I believe in is, so 
far as I am actively concerned in it, the more likely to 
prevail if I do so believe Such a making true, means 
making facts which will in time afford a sensible verifica- 
tion for my belief So in James’s entire philosophy of 
religion* it is constantly implied that there is a strict sense 
of the term ‘ truU l.’ relating to the cognitive or theoretic 

> James. Pragmatism, p. 3x7; F. C. S. Schillei' Bumanism, p. $0. 

• See below, pp, 369-370. 
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interest, and both independent of and prior to all senti- 
mental grounds for belief. y' 

§ 7. Verification by prenei^ utility, is the proof of an 
idea’s truth by the totaj satisfaction it affords, by its 
Venfication iv Suitability to ail the purposes of life, individual 
General utiUty a,nd socul, “Truth,” writes Schiller, “is that 
manipulation 'of [objects] which turns out upon trial to be 
usefuVprimarily for any human end, but ultimately for 
that perfect harmony of our whole life which forms our 
final aspiration.”* Thus, my idea of the future state 
would be proved true on this groxmd, if it proved in all 
respects a good idea to live by, borne out by facts, consist- 
ent with my other ideas, a good working hypothesis, and 
above all consoling and inspiring And it would receive 
additional verification of the same t3^e if it satisfied the 
needs of mankind in the aggregate and survived the test 
of time. 

The significant thing about this criterion is its indiscrimi- 
nate merging of the more specific criteria discussed above. 
Pragmatists have, repeatedly protested. ^at the trut h of an 
idea is determined by the specific purpose and the speafic 
situation that give rise to the idea. Thus Dewey says, 
“It is the failure to grasp the coupling of truth of meaning 
with a specific promise, undertaking, or intention expressed 
by a thing which underlies, so far as I can see, the criti - 
cisms passed upon the experimental or pr agmatic vie w of 
the trut h.” ^ In this opinion Dewey is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. Pragmatism has seemed to most of its critics to put 
strictly cognitive considerations upon a par with considera- 
tions of sentiment and subsequential utility. And prag- 
matist writers are responsible for this impression — or 
misunderstanding, if such it be. Owing perhaps to the 

* Huntamstn, p 61 

* Infiuence of Darwin an Pktlosopky, and other Essays, p 95, note. Cf. 
also Studies in Lope, pp 20, 23, where be defines a logic concerned with 
“desenption and interpretation of the function of reflective thought,” and 
insists that thought cannot be judged “apart from the limits of particulu 
crises in the growth of expenence.” 
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fty'fftndes of controversy , or to a carelessness of state* 
.ment, pragmatists ^ave taught us to believe that an idea 
is true in so far as it works or satisfies in am resitect w hat- 
I Toevef} Or they have referred now to one ideational value 
'antfnow to another, without consistently distinguishing the 
cognitive value from the rest. It has not unnaturally 
been supposed that pragmatism intends to make these 
various values commensurable and interchangeable. And 
it would be correct to infer from such a supposition that 
an idea which was shown to be contrary to sensible fact, 
or contradictory to accredited truths, might yet be proved 
true by affording a surplus pf sentimental or utilitarian 
, valu e. 

But such a conclusion is very properly denounced as 
reactiona ry. Science has become solvent and prosperous 
through regarding these values as fictitious, and exclud- 
ing them from its accounts. Indeed enhghtenment and 
criticism mean little more than conscious discrimination 
against these values For the intellectual hero, this is the 
great renunciation He must forego the pleasing and the 
hopeful hypothesis, and he must be resolutely indifferent 
to the extra-theoretical uses to which his hypothesis may be 
put. Knowledge advances pari passu with the specializa- 
tion and refinement of the theoretic interest. The very 
use of knowledge, the variety and fruitfulness of its applica- 
tions, depend on its being first tried and proved independ- 
ently of these applications. And knowledge is a means 
of adaptation, not in proportion to its pleasantness and 
hopefulness, but in proportion as it dispels illusions, be 
they ever so grateful and inspiring. In short the pragma- 
tist handling of this question of truth is confusing and 
dangerous in so far as it consists of loose generaliza- 

* Cf, eg , such a statement as the following “All that the piagmatic 
method implies, then, is that truths should have practical consequences. 
In England the word has been used more broadly still,' Ed cava the notion 
that the truth of any statement consists in the consequences, and particu- 
larly in their bdng good consequences.” James The Meaning oj Truth, 
p. sa. 
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tions concerning the practical or satisfying character of* 
truth; in so far as it tends to blur the difference between 
the strictly theoretic value of ideas on the one hand, and 
certain derivative and secondary values on the other. 
Pragmatism u reactionary jmd dangerous in so far as it 
’' ronrfjina.t ^s and pqnaliapg *vprifirafmn by perceptio n and 
c onsistency with verification by sentiment and subsequen- 
tj!^ Utility. 

There remains a strict and limited pragmatism which is 
not guilty of this offence. Such a pragmatism consists in 
the proof that the th^retic interest itself is in fact an 
inter est. Ideas are functional rather than substantial. 
Their relation to their objects is not one of resemblance, 
but of leading or guidance Their verification is not a 
matching of similars, but a process in which their leading 
or guidance is followed to that terminus of fact or being 
which they mean And since the theoretic interest t's an 
interest, it is as a whole rooted in life, and answeraSIe to 
the needs and projects of life. In other words, truth, a 
theoretic utility, has also, because of the auspices under 
which it is begotten, a subsequential utility. Finally, it 
is the proper and consistent sequel to this to allow taste, 
aspiration, and hope to incline the balance of belief when, 
and only when, truth in the strict sense is not attainable. 

§ 8. Epistemolog y and metaphysics are so intimately 
related in contemporary philosophy, that a theory of 
The knowledge is not infrequently accepted with- 

VerswQof out further ado as a theory of being And 
Pragmatism learned from our study of 

idealism, such procedure begs a most crucial philosophical 
question. What is the place of knowledge in reali ty? 
To what extent does the order of nature conform to the 
order of knowledge? Is the cognitive version of experience 
final and definitive, or is it abstract and partial? These 
are clearly independent questions, that are not necessarily 
involved in an account of knowledge itself We have thus 
far confined our attention to the pragmatist description 
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of the knowledge process. We must now face the further 
question: is the pragmatist doctrin e concerning the 

knowlfirige process? And we 
shall find, I believe, that pragmatism is here divided 
against itself on the same issue that divides idealism and 
realism. Some prag mat ists, such as Jmes, are avowedly, 
and on the whole consistently, realistic. Others, such as 
Srhillp r, favor, if they do not uneqmvocally adopt, the sub- 
iecti^stic alternat ive. 2. 

Let us examine, first, the realistic version of pragmatis m- 
gnowledge^'^ccording to all pragmatists, is a specific com- 
plex, comprising an idea or belief, an object ideated or 
believed, and a jelation of meaning and verification con- 
necting the two. Now a realistic version of this theory 
will assert that the various components of the knowledge 
process are independent of their places in this process. 
They are regarded as having other places besides, so that 
their being is not conditional on their finding a place 
in knowledge ‘ Thus a realistic pragmatist will in his 
epistemology describe the sensible facts of nature as the 
termini to which ideas lead, but he will not suppose that 
such facts must be thus related to ideas in order to be. 
Sensible facts ar e occasionally and accidentally the terrr^j ni 
of ideas , but not essentially so. And he is led naturally to 
this view by his acceptance of the general biological cate- 
.gories. Knowledge is a form of adaptation to a preexistin g! 
flpyimnTnpnt Thought proposes, fact disposes. “If my 
idea is to work,” says Bradley, in criticising pragmatism, 
“it must correspond to a determinate being which it can- 
not be said to make.”* In the name of pragmatism, James 
accepts this very conclusion “ I start with two things, the 
objective facts and the claims, and indicate which claims, the 
facts being there, will work successfully as the latter’s sub- 
stitutes and which will not. I call the former claims true.” 

* For a full discussbn of the relation between realism and pragmatism, 
cf W P Montague’s articles, “May a Realist be a Pragmatist?’’ Jmt. 
of PM , Psych , and Scuntific Methods, Vol VI, Nos 17-20 

• “On Truth and PracUce," Mtnd, N S., Vol XIH, p. 311. 
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And again, “For him Ft he pragmatist], as for his critic, th ere 
can be no truth if t here is nothinf to he t.nift aho ut . . . 
This is why as a pragmatist I have so carefully posited 
‘reality’ ab initio, and why, throughout my whole discus- 
sion, I remain an epistemological realis t.”* 

§ 9. A subjectivistic version of pragmatism, on the other 
hand, identifies the components of knowledge altogether 
The Subjectiv- place in that system, and there 

istic Version of results a metaphysics in which reality coincides 
Pragmausm ^hg history of knowledge. Reality is 

either fact , idea, or “fimded” belie f, where these ^ defined 
as terms in the pragmatic process of verification. A^at- 
ever is known is essentially such, owing its character and 
its reality to the circumstance of its being known. 

Thus Schiller writes, “That the Real has a determinate 
natur e which the knowing reveals but does not affect, so 
that our knowing makes no difference to it, is one of those 
sheer assumptions which are incapable, not only of proof, 
but even of rational defence. It is a survival of a crude 
realism which can be defended only, in a pragmatist manner, 
on the score of its practical convenience, as an avowed 
fiction ” Since reality is essentially what it is in the 
knowledge process, Schiller naturally concludes that 
“ontology, t he theory of Real ity,’’ is “conditioned by 
epistemology, the theory of our knowledge”, and since the 
knowledge process is essentially practical it is proper to 
conclude that “ our ultimate metaphysic must be etkk al"*\ 
James has asserted that Schiller’s view differs from his 
own only in method of approach. “As I myself under- 
stand these authors, we all three [including Dewey] abso- 
lutely agree in admitting the transcendency of the object 

‘ "na Meaning of Truth, »x, 195 Cf Dewey “So I beg to remind 
you that, according to pragmatism, ideas (judgments and reasonings being 
included for convenience in this term) are attitudes of response taken toward 
extra-ideal, extra-mental things ” {Influence of Darwin, etc ,p 155 ) But 
cf below, pp 22s, 3I4-3IS- 

* Humanism, pp 11, note, 9, 105 
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(provided it be an experienceable object) to the subject, 
in the truth-relatio n. . . . What misleads so many of them 
Clitics] is possibly . . . the fact that the universes 
. of discourse of Schiller, Dewey, and myself are panoramas 
of different extent. . . . Schiller’s universe is the smallest, 
being essentiall y a psychological one . He starts with but 
one sort of thing, tni th-clai ms. but is led ultimately to 
the independent objective facts which they assert, inas- 
much as the most successfully validated of all claims is 
that such facts are there. My universe is more essen- 
tiallv epistemologica l. I start with two things.”* 

Butthe transcmdency of the object “in relalinn ” 

is not realism. This means no more than that cognition 
is essentially dual, and does not affect the question of the 
transcendency of the object with reference to cognition 
as a whole. Realism asserts not only that the object 
transcends the idea, but that it in some sense transcends 
even that status of objectivity in which it is rnf^itivplv 
related t;o an idea. Nor does James recognize the crucial 
importance, in connection with this issue, of the starting- 
point Because Schiller’s universe of discourse is a psy- 
chological one, it turns out in the end that his universe i s 
a psychological one also He not only begins, but ends, 
within the knowledge process. Indeed he expressly adopts 
the phrase “idealistic exjjerientialism ” “to designate 
the view that ‘ the world ’ is primarily ‘my experience,’ 
plus (secondarily) the supplementings of that experience 
which its nature renders it necessary to assume. ... In 
that case the world, in which we suppose ourselves to be, is, 
and always remains, relative to the experience which we 
seek to interpret by it.”* 

Precisely the same objections which hold against idealism 
in general hold against “experiential idealism.” For its 

> Meantng of Truth, Preface, pp xvii-xix (italics mine) Cf also pp. 
a4>-344 

' Humanism, p. 281. Whether any pragmatist is wholly free from the 
subjectivistic taint of the term ‘expenence,’ is perhaps doubtful. See 
below, pp 314-3 IS 
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grounds are precisely the same. Arguing from ‘the 
ego-centric predicament,’ Schiller says: “The simple fact ' 
is that we know the Real 05 ii is when we know it; we know 
nothing whatever about what it is apart irom mat process.” ‘ 
And, his “ethical metaphysics” is virtually assumed when 
he takes the world knowledge-wise at the outset. In other 
words, he is also guilty of the fallacy of ‘definition by initial 
predication.’ It is unnecessary for me to repeat what I 
have already said concerning these basal errors of the whole 
subjectivistic way of thinking.* And the subjectivistic 
principle in pragmatism is not only unproved, but here, as 
elsewhere, is essentially vicious. Before pressing this criti- 
cism furthert^owever, I wish to consider the bearing of 
the realistic-subjectivistic alternative upon several prag- 
n^tist conceptions. 

10. There is, for example, a realistic and a subjec- 
tivistic version of “satisfactio n.” Satisfaction, realistically 
Realistic and construed, is grounded on a determinate relation 
Subjectivistic between jnterest. i nstrume nt, and environm ent. 
StS^rtion™* Under given circumstances, and in behalf of 
The Making of the governing interest, a certain instrumen- 
Reahty tality has an objective rightness or fitness* 
Thus an idea may ‘satisfy’ the situation, in the sense of 
meeting j t. The confrontation of interest and environment 
is ^or and independent, and imposes conditions upon 
the idea. So that the idea which feels satisfactory to the 
agent may not in fact work. There is a difference between 
a sense of adaptat ion and real adaptatio n 
In subjectivistic terms, on the other hand, the state of 
f gU satisfa rtion is derisive. The environment and the in- 
terest have no inherent structure apart from the successes 
of knowledge. They are the modes or the precipitates of 1 
an inwardly harmonious life. From the subjectivistic i 
standpoint, accordingly, there is no difference of principle 

between verification by contact with the environment and 

* 

^ op dt.p. II, note » See beiow, pp 333-334. 

* See above, pp. 1*6-132. 
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verification by sentiment. Indeed the former tends to be 
resolved into the form of the latter.* 

Or consider the pragmatist doctrine that Ifn^Ynng 
reah^ For the realistic pragmatist this doctrine haiTT 
vS^umited scope Schiller sums up the realistic version 
of the matter as follows: 

(i) “Our making of truth really alters ‘subjective’ 
reality.” In other words, knowing adds itself to reality. 
(2) “Our knowledge, when applied, alters ‘real reality’ 
and (3) is not real knowledge if ft cannot be applied. 
Moreover (4) in some cases, eg^in human intercourse, a 
subjective making is at the same time a real making of 
reality. Human beings, that is, are really affected by the 
opinion of others.” (5) “Mereinowing always alters reality, 
^0 far a t least as one party to JJte tra n sact i on- i ^ conc erned. 

' Knowing always really alters the knmyer ” * 

A. W. Moore gives a similar account of knowledge of 
the past. The past can be modified by knowledge in so 
far as the sequel to the past, or the past continued into 
the present, can be affected by applied knowledge of it. 
“ Caesar’s act, like John Brown’s, ‘ goes marching on.’ Like 
all other historic acts, it is not yet finished, and never will 
be so long as it continues, throug h ^rts^ k nowledge , to 
produce n ew ‘results.’”* In other words, on realistic 
groimds a thing is not modified simply by being known. 
Knowledge modifies knowledge, and the thing which is 
known is liable on that account to be acted on, and so 
.modified. But the past and the distant, though they may 
be known, cannot be modified. Only the present con- 
tinuation of the past or the near continuation of the dis- 
tant can be modified, because modific ation req uires a 
propinquity t hat is not requ ired for knowledg e. 

But this restricted modification by knowledge does not 
gatisfy-th£-giet aphysic al_ yearnings of pragmatis m. The 

' Cl Schiller, Humanism, pp. 49-50 
* Studies in Humanism, pp 438-439 
' A. W Moore Pragmatism and Us Critics, p. 103. 
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prag«" *tiftt y niU prefers to state the matter loosely — 
to assert the interesting and hopeful generalization that 
knowledge makes reality, rather than to specify in w hat 
respects. Or he goes over altogether to the radical con- 
tention that the environment is wholly plastic, and knowl- 
edge an instrument of “creative evolution.” In the essay 
from which I have quoted above Schiller fondly dwells on 
such a speculative possibility. He suggests a hylozoistic 
nature that responds socially as our fellows respond. He 
emphasizes the incompleteness of reality, the freedom of 
man, and the perpetual yielding of fact to art. And 
though he nowhere removes the paradox in which he 
admits the doctrine to be involved, he makes clear his faith 
“ that Truth is great and^ mus t prevail, b ecause it has the 
making of R eality.”^ 

The issue is further complicated by the pragmatist doc- 
trine concerning concepts; these, as distinguished from 
percepts, being supposed to be peculiarly the creatures of 
the knowing process The conceptualized world, at least, 
is a made world, a projection of practical needs Bergson, 
the arch-creationist of them aU, rests his case mainly on his 
theory of concepts, and we shall therefore return to this 
matter again. 

§ ri. We have already learned enough to enable us to 
recognize the seriousness of the dilemma by which prag- 
I The p Jem ma matism is confronte d. On its strictly enisteS ^ 

I «>l. Prag°^t ig> ^ologjca^ side, nragmati.yn is gatnralistir anH 
biological . ' ’ITie mind is ronr^i ved as op eratin g i n an am - 
ronment-t o whose decrees it must submit as the price of 
adaptation. '^Upon this basis the complex process of knowl- 
edge is made up of definable parts. Truth is a produr t 
i nto whi ch- the-envimnaMBt enters as a prior and inde- 
pendent component. The environment is not itself sub- 
ject to the fluctuations and vidssitudes of knowledge; 
and knowledge may be construed as a human and 
doubtful enterprise without compromising the structure 

> Studies wt Bumanism, p. 451. Cf. p. 428. 
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of the world from which it arises and to which it 
addresses itself. 

But when, on the other hand, the factors of knowledge, 
and in particular its environment, are regarded as the 
precipitate of knowledge itself — then knowl^ge is left 
suspended in mid-air. It must be conceived as somehow 
spinning out of itself the very auspices and surroundings 
which condition it and give it meaning. There arises the 
same contradiction that vitiates the Fichtean idealism. 
Activity must itself contrive the very foil and medium with- 
out which it cannot act. And if the arguments ior the sub- 
jectivistic view are accepted as valid, there is no defence 
‘against the vicious paradoxes of relativism. Individual 
judgments conflict, your judgment and mine, my judg- 
ment of today and my judgment of to-morrow, the belief 
of one epoch, and the belief of another; and the objects of 
these judgments, now regarded as their creations, are impli- 
cated in this conflict There is no court of appeal to arbi- 
trate their destructive inconsistency. It is not that there 
is no fixed truth; there is no fixed fact or being, not even 
past events. For the subjectivistic pragmatist has des- 
troyed the distinction on which pragmatism itself has 
repeatedly insisted, the distinction between truth and 
reality. There are, then, only two courses open to the 
subjectivistic pragmatist. If he is to retain his subjectiv- 
ism he must imitate the example of jflca^gQD, and accept 
a cosmic, or absolute kunwer. For if reality is to repose in 
knowledge, there must be a knowledge which gives shape 
and outline to the world The voluntaristic idealist is on 
subjectivistic grounds correct in charging pragmatism with 
relativism; and his offer of “absolute pragmatism”* as a 
harbor of refuge is both pertinent and opportune. 

Thus if pragmatism is to avoid absolutism, and remain 
within empirical and naturalistic limits, it must adopt the 
realistic alternative, as James has so successfully done. 

* Roycc' Wtiltam Janus, and other Essays, p 254; rf- “The Eternal 
and the Practical,” Phil. Renew, Vol XIII, 1904. 
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And the pragmatist theory of knowledge cannot be less 
illuminating and important for being merely a theory of 
knowledge. To it will still belong the credit for an original 
and sound analysis of the process of reflective thought — 
for a scrupulously empirical account of ‘ideas,’ of ‘mean- 
ing,’ and of ‘truth’ ayd. speciflc and chara^ristiif form 
of human success. 



CHAPTER X 

IMMEDIATISM VERSUS INTELLECTVAUSM^ 


§ I. The pragmatist theory of knowledge, in the limited 
sense, is an analysis and description of the concrete process 
JDefimtionof of intellection or reflective thought. It is an 
the Issue account of kn owledge, or knowledge 

ah<nU — of that knowledge in which ideas of things are 
entertained, believed, or verified. Pragmatism finds intel- 
lection to be essentially a practical process, or operation. 
But in the course of his exposition, thft pragmatist is ppr- 
petnally yrtiat ‘intellectual*5»t;’ by which 

he means the uncritical use of the intellect. The pragma - 
tj si Hftsrrihes thp intpllftd . and because he understands it, he 
<;an discount it : the “ intellectualist,” on the other hand, re- 
poses a blind confidence in it. The pragmatist sees around 
tlie intellect, and construes reality in terms of its process 
and circumstances, while the horizon of the intellectualist is 
bounded by the intellect, and he can only use it and con- 
strue reality in terms of the results. Whereas the pragma- 
tist vitalizes the intellect, his opponent intellectualizes life. 

It is the old issue between the intellectualistic and vplim - 
t aristic vie ws -of the so ul, revived in a new form; and it 
appears at first as though it were merely a question as to 
wlfich of two parties shall have the last word. The intel- 
lectualist asserts that the will is a case of knowledge; it is 
what you know it to be , it must be identified with your idea 
or definition of it. The voluntarist or pragmatist, on the 
other hand, protests that knowing — the having of ideas or 
the framing of definitions, is a case of willing. And we 
seem to be launched upon an infinite series of rejoiners. 

‘ Portions of this and the following chapter are reprinted from “ Notes 
on the Philosophy of Bergson,” Jow o/ PkU., Psych., and SdenHJie 
itetkods, Vol VIII, igii, Nos. 36, 37 

333 
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But such is not necessarily the case. For it is entirely 
posable to reprard both parties as correct . Suppose it to 
|be admitted that knowing is a kind of willing. What, then, 
is willing? Is there any contradiction in supposing that 
pne ran knew : in supposing that one can will to know 
what willing is? Bergson evidently believes that there is. 
He argues that the intellect, because it is a special form of 
life, cannot know the whole of life. “Created by life, in 
definite circumstances, to act on definite things, how can it 
embrace life, of which it is only an emanation or an aspect? 
Depoated by the evolutionary movement in the course of 
its way, how can it be applied to the evolutionary move- 
ment itself ?” ' But why not? Unless we are to assume that 
to know and to be known are the same thing, there is not 
the slightest difficulty in supposing that a part can know the 
whole. Assuming intellection to be a special act, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that it addresses itself in turn 
to the collateral parts of life; and in supposing that the 
act itself is known through the mutu^ knowledge of 
several intellects.* Furthermore, it is absurd to describe 
knowing as willing unless one does know what willing is. 

The purely dialectical question turns out, like most such 
questions, to be a quibble The real question is this: js 
there a special variety of knowledg e, namely mediate or re - 
flective knowledge, the nature of which as a process can be , 
apprehended only by another more general variety of knowl- 
edge, namely immediate knowledge ^ In these terms it is 
possible to distinguish two theoretical opponents and adju- 
dicate their quarrel. The pragmatist, on the one hand, 
finds that reflective thought needs to be supplemented 
by some variety of non-reflective experience. Reflective 
thought, for example, implies senrible facts, which are 
amply sensed, and no more. Or, reflective thought itself is 
a process, which as such is directly felt. Again, certain 
things, such as time, cannot in their native character be 

* Bergson: Creative Evolution, trans. by A Mitchell, p. x ; cf. p. ’49. 

• Cl. below, pp. 255, 295-296. 
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grasped by thought at all, but must be apprehended by 
instinct. The intellectualist, on the other hand, insists that 
all things must be identified with what we know of them, 
and that there is but one way to know, namely, by reflec- 
tive thought. In short, the, real 5 u 1 >tort of the pragmaJi st 
polemic against inteUectualism is insistence on a non-ttUdU c- 
tual variety of knowledg e, which is more fimdamental and 
more comprehensive than intellection; which affords, as 
James expresses it, real “insight’t>'^ distinguished from 
the superficiality and abstraction of intellection.^ 

§ 2. Pragmatists offer different versions of this non-intel- 
lectual or non-reflective experience. With Bergson it is 
Nan-mteiiec- fringe of vague intuition that surroimds 

tuaiEzpenenoe, our distinct — that is, intellectual — represen- 
01 Immediacy ^tiQn »• j{ hesitates to call it knowledge, 
it is only because it has more rather than less of cognitive 
value than knowledge in the usual sense. “The feeling we 
have of our evolution and of the evolution of all things in 
pure duration is there, forming around the intellectual 
rnnrmt p roperly so-ya.lleH a.n indistinct fringe th at fades off 
into darkness .” And intellectuaUsm forgets “that this 
nucleus has been formed out of the rest by condensation, 
and that the whole must be used, the fluid as well as and 
more than the condensed, in order to grasp the inner move- 
ment of life. Indeed, if the fringe exist^. however delic ate 
and indistinct , it should have more impor tance for philos- 
ophv t^n the bright nucleus it surrounds. For it is its 
presence that enables us to affirm that the nucleus is a nucleus, 
that pure intellect is a contraction, by condensation, of a 
more extensive power ”* In short, intellectual knowledge 
is surroimded and corrected by intuitive or immediate 
knowledge. The former is defined and assigned limi ts by 
the evidence of the latter. 

James alone of pragmatist writers is always willing to refer 
to the non-intellectual experience as a species of knowledge. 
As he expresses it in his exporition of Bergson, there is 

* Pluraliftie Universe, p. 346. * Op. eit., pp. 4g, 46 (italics mine). 
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“ a living or sympathetic acquaintance” with things, distin* 
guished from the knowledge about them that “touches only 
the outer surface of reality.” “The only way in which to 
apprehend reality’s thickness is either to experience it 
directly by being a part of reality one’s self, or to evoke it 
in imagi na tion by sympathetically divii^g some one else’s 
inner life.” If you are to really “ jfewrw reality.” you must 
“dive back into the flux itself,” or “ turn your face 
toward sensation, that fleshboimd thing which rationalism 
has always loaded with abuse ” ^ 

Dewey’s opinion would seem to differ from that of Berg- 
son and James, mainly in his strict reservation of the term 
‘knowledge’ for the intellectualized experience. The non- 
intellectual experience is there in his view as in that of 
Bergson and James, and it plays substantially the same rdle. 
“Things are what they are experienced to be”; and knowl- 
edge is by no means the “only genuine mode of experien- 
cing” The “knowledge-object” is immersed in “an 
inclusive, vital, direct experience ” There is an “experi- 
ence in which knowledge-and-its-object is sustained, and 
whose schematized, or structural, portion it is.” Knowing 
being one mode of experiencing, “ the primary philosophic 
deman d [from the standpoint of immediatism] is to find 
out what sort of an experience knowing is — or, concretely, 
how things are experienced when they are experienced os 
known things.”* In short, this extra-cognitive experience 
is clearly an experience of things to be, an experience of 
things as such and such; and thus a revelation of their 
nature. As with Bergson and James, it affords the light 
by which the cognitive process itself is circumspected and 
discounted, and intellectualism denounced as rendering a 
limited view of re;^1it y. 

§ 3. Thus far, then, the pragmatist polemic against 
intellectualism signifies that knowledge commonly so-called, 

* A PlurahsHc Universe, pp. 249-353. 

* “ReaKty as Experience,” in Jour of PM., Psych , and Seietdijie 
itetkods, Vol ni, p 256; Influence of Darmn, etc , pp 328,339. 
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the knowledge mediated by ideas, is but one way, and 
that not t^ most profound way, of knowing things. The 
'' ' essentially practical or instrumental character 

Tmpi..wi ui of mediate knowledge suggests that it is knowl- 
edge * for a jaurpose .* a knowledge limited by 
a governing motive. The full extent and native 
quality of reality, including the ideational or mediating 
process itself, is to be apprehended only by immediacy, 
such as sensation or the feeling of life. We must now 
examine the grounds of this pragmatist contention. We 
must ask, in other words, why it is that intellectual knowl- 
edge is limited, inadequate, and secondary. ^ 

In the first place, it is contended that 
imnieHiar-y The mediating relation behveen the idea and 
its object, always implies the immediate presence of the 
idea, of the process, and eventually of the object or terminus 
of the process. “ It is in the concrete thing as experienced," 
says Dewey, “that all the grounds and dues to its own 
intellectual or logical rectification are contained ” “Sen- 
sations,” says James, “are the mother-earth, the anchorage, 
the stable rock, the first and last limits, the terminus a quo, 
and the terminus ad quern of the mind ” Or, as he puts it 
more emphatically, “these percepts, these termini, these 
sensible things, these mere matters-of-acquaintance, are 
the only realities we ever directly know, and the whole 
fdstorjiLof o ur thouiht is the history of our substitution of one 
of them for another, a nd the reduction of the substitute t o the 
s tatus of a conceptual sie n 

Thus not only is mediate knowledge tested by immediacy, 
but it is never more than a second best, a mode of knowledge 
to be adopted in default of immediacy. The best idea will 
be that which renders its own existence unnecessary by 
leading to “an actual merging of ourselves with the object, 
to an utter mutual confluence and identification,” — “a 
completely consummated acquaintance.”^ This follows 

* Dewey op ctt,p 33s, Meaning of Truth , (itahcs soine). 

* James* op at., p 156. 
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from the function of ideas. Their virtue lies in their sub- 
stitutional and provisional character. They are means of 
knowing beyond the limits of immediacy; but are valid 
there only in so far as they refer to possibi litifts nf iminp. 
(liacv . It is not imfair to say that on anti-intellectualist 
grounds, reality is revealed only when it is actually or 
potentially present. Whether this be construed as a limit- 
ing of knowledge in general or only of one kind of knowledge 
in behalf of another, is a matter of words. Direct, presen- 
tative, immediate experience, in which reality is itself in 
mind, in which the knower and the known coincide, is more 
comprehensive, fundamental, and penetrating than the 
indirect, representative, mediate experience which implies 
it, refers to it, and is formed out of it. 

In examining further the grounds of the pragmatist 
indictment of intellectualism we come at once upon the 
question of concepts Intellectualism is charged with a 
blind and excessive use o f concepts, with an exclusive 
reliance on them despite the abstractness and artificiality 
which vitiate them. This indictment of concepts suggests 
their distinguishing marks. A concept is abstract in the 
sense of being a discrimination, separation, and fixation of 
some limited portion of a wider experience Being the 
work of analysis, a concept is clear and distinct A concept 
is unambiguous, once the identification has taken place 
the concept is just what it is identified as being, and can 
never be anything else. It is discrete and changeless, as 
distinguished from the unlimited richness, the marginal 
vagueness, and perpetual flux of sense and feeling. But 
these virtues are offset by its artificiality A concept is an 
instrument, owing its existence and form to its use. As a 
human artifact it is other than, and in a sense false to, the 
primitive experience from which it is created and to which 
it is applied. In other words, a concept is an idea, in the| 
pragmatist sense.* To this disparagement of concepts as 
abstract and artificial we must now turn. 

^ Whether all ideas are concepts is not dear, and for our immediate 
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§ 4. James bases bis critidsm of concepts mainly on 
their abstractness. He repeatedly emphasizes their selec- 
TheAbstisct or partial character. This would not ren- 
nessof Con- der them false if it were understood, and due 
cepte. "Vi^us^ allowance made for it. But it is customary for 
™ intellectualists to use concepts as though they 
were exhaustive of their objects, and to deny to the object 
whatever is not contained in the concept. This is what 
James calls nr ahstrartioTiisTn. 

He describes it as follows: “We conceive a concrete dtua- 
tion by singling out some salient or important feature in it, 
and classing it under that; then, instead of adding to its 
previous characters all the positive consequences which the 
new way of mtireiving it mav bring . T^&jgacefid tojise our 
concept imvatively: we reduce the originally rich phenome- 
non to the naked suggestions of that name abstractly taken, 
treating it as a case of ‘nothing but’ that concept, and 
I acting as if all the other characters from out of which the 
I concept is abstracted were expunged.” ‘ 

In other words, “vicious intellectualism” proceeds as 
though a conceptual truth about a thing were the exclu- 
ave truth about the thing; whereas it is true only so far as 
U goes. Thus the world may be truly conceived as perma- 
nent and unified, since it is such in a certain respect. But 
this should not lead us, as it has led certain intellectualists, 
to suppose that the world is therefore not changing and 
plural. We must not identify our world with one concep- 
tion of it. In its concrete richness it lends itself to many 
conceptions. And the same is true of the least thing in 
the world. It has many aspects, none of which is exhaus- 
tive of it. It may be taken in many relations or orders, and 
be given different names accordingly. As it is immediately 
presented it contains all these aspects, as potentialities for 

purpose it is not necessary to determine See below, pp 231-232 The best 
discussion of the matter is to be found in James Some PriMems of Philoso- 
phy, pp 48 sq 

‘ Meaning 0/ Truth, p 249 (italics mine); d Md., p. 147; and Pluralistie 
Vniiarse, p 218. Cf also bdow, p, 365 
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the discriminating and abstracting operation of thought. 
“Vicious intellectualism” thus rests on the errors that I 
have already referred to as 'exclusive particularity’ and 
'definition by initial predication’: the false supposition 
that because a thing has one definable character, it cannot 
also have others; and that because it has been named first 
for one of its aspects, the others must be reduced to it 
or deduced from it ‘ 

Now the fault of “vicious intellectualism” evidently lies 
in the misuse of concepts, and not in the nature of the con- 
cepts themselves. There is nothing to prevent our supposing 
that the abstractness of single concepts can be compen- 
sated for by the addition of further concepts, or by some 
conceptual system in which the presence and interrelation 
of many concepts is specifically provided for. In this case 
t he remedy for th£ short-cominzs of conc ept<! himM bn mntf. 
conceMs^ But the indictment which pragmatism finds 
against intellectualism is much more serious than this. It 
is charged that concepts are such that they can never serve 
as means of knowing the native and salient characters of 
reality. To grasp these we must abandon concepts alto- 
gether, and turn to the illumination or inspiration of 
immediacy. To this charge, that there is an irremediable 
cognitive flaw in concepts, we must now turn. 

§ 5 Of eminent contemporary writers belonging to the 
pragmatist school in the broad sense, Bergson is the most 
radical ‘anti-intellectualist ’ * * In his opinion 
Sneej^s^to*** intellect not only divides and separates reality. 
Grasp Reahty thus replacing its concrete fulness with 
abstracted and partial aspects; but is doomed 
to failure, however far its activities may be 
carried. Intellect cannot, in short, correct itself, and 
atone for its own short-comings. 

The cause of this irretrievable failure lies in the fact that 

* See above, pp 126-128 

* Although his view is expounded with evident approval by James, in 

A PUtrahstic Untverse, Lect. 
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intellect is essentially the instrument of action. For the 
purpose of action it is necessary to specify and fixate some 
present aspect of the environm«it. The object of action 
must be distinguished and held by the attention. Through 
the repetition of such attitudes the intellect elaborates a 
scheme or diagram in which the several terms of analysis 
are correlated. They remain cfistinct and external, but 
are woven by relations into a system, ybirVi is liks it-g-r/an- 
ponent-term s in being stereotyp ed and The pattern 

of all such systems is geometry, the most perfect expression 
of the analytical method. The sign of the intellect’s handi- 
work is spacial “ juxtaposition” and arrangement, the static 
coordination of discriminated elements. In vain, then, 
does the intellect seek to correct itself — for the further it 
proceeds the more thoroughly does it reduce reality to this 
form. 

And it is this form itself, and not any specific or incom- 
plete phase of it, that is foreign to the native, aboriginal 
quality of reality The latter abides, not in fixity, but in 
fluidity, not in sharpness of outline, but in adumbration, 
not in external juxtaposition, but in “interpenetration;” 
not in discreteness, but in continuity, not in space, but in 
time. The helplessness of the intellect to escape its own 
inveterate habits appears most strikingly in its treatment of 
time. For it spadalizes even this, conceiving it as a linear 
series of instants, whereas real time is an enduring" {duree 
rieUe), a continuous and cumulative history, a “growing 
old.” And this real time we cannot think, we must “live 
it, because life transcends intellect ” ‘ 

A radical anti-intellectualism may serve as the ground 
of an attack upon science, as is illustrated by the views of 
the French pragmatist LeRoy, and the Italian pragmatist 
Papini “ Sdence consists only of conventions, and to this 
drcumstance solely does it owe its apparent certitude; the 
facts of sdence and, a fortiori, its laws are the artificial work 

' Bergson’s Creative Evolutton, trans by A. Mitchell, pp av, 46 Cf. 
Ch. I, passtm. 
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of the scientist; science therefore can teach ns nothing nf 
thft truth : it can serve only as a rule of action.” ‘ But 
there is a sequel. For with LeRoy and Papini, as with 
Bergson, the failure of science is compensated by an imme- 
diate sense of the power of life. Science manufactures 
concepts, which misrepresent reality; but the life which 
science serves, the creative agency which forges and uses 
the instruments, is known to itself by instinct and faith. 

§ 6. This wholesale indictment of the intellectual method 
rests, I am convinced, on a misunderstanding of that 
The Failure of method. It will be worth our while to seek 
Anti-mteiiec- more light on the matter. In the first place, 
Underetand already suggested,* neither Berg- 

the Intellectual son nor James is clear as to whether a concept 
Mpt^iu FuniT distinguished by its function or by its 

tion and as content Is ‘ concept * the same as *idea.* or 
is it a special c lass of idea s? This question is 
of crucial importance. For if ‘ concep t’ is only another 
name for ‘idea,’ and if an idea is essentially a function or 
office, and not a content, then the failure of concepts must 
mean simply the failure of the ideating or mediating opera- 
tion of thought But this operation, according to the 
pragmatist account, is essentially a mode of access to imme- 
diacy. The more it is perfected the more unerringly it 
leads us into the presence of its object. To prove that 
intellect is essentially instrumental, and then to attack it 
in behalf of the very end for which it is useful, would be a 


strange procedure. In fact the anti-intellectualist perpetu- 
ally employs intellect in this sense, even with reference to 
‘reality.’ He uses words and figures of speech which he 
hopes will conduct the reader or hearer to the immediate 
experience in which ‘ reality ’ is revealed. A pragmatist 
can have no ground for maintaining that there is any 
reality which cannot be represented, for he means by repre- 


* Quoted from an exposition and criticism of LeRoy by Foincar£, in 
The Value of Science (trans by Halsted), p 113. See alM above, pp. 93 ff 
For Papini, cf below, p. 264. 

> See above, p. 337. 
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sentation only a pointing or guiding, for which anything 
may serve. Whatever is experienced or felt can be repre- 
sented in this sense, because it is necessary only that it 
should have a locus or context to which one may be directed. 

We may suppose, then, that what the anti-intellectualist 
attacks is not the idea as such, but a certain class of ideas; 
such, for example, as the logical and mathematical ideas, 
‘term,’ ‘line,’ etc. But ‘ term’ and ‘line’ are ideas only when 
used in a certain way. In themselves they are simply char- 
acteristic bits of experience. They may be immediately 
known or presented, as well as used in (hscursive thought. 
Even ‘ abstractions’ may be apprehended by a direct act 
of discrimination, and it is only in such direct apprehen- 
sion that their specific character is revealed. It cannot be 
claimed that such bits of experience as ‘ term ’ and ‘ Mne ’ 
are peculiarly ill-fitted to serve as ideas, because, as we 
have seen, the content of an idea is irrelevant, dny hit of 
gcperien ce will d o, as is best ill ustra ted by 4 be c as e of word s. 
In short”ffi^fault, if there be any, cannot lie in the intel- 
lectual use of these elements; it must lie, not in their 
employment as ideas, but in their inherent character. The 
anti-intellectualist polemic must mean that reality is not 
such as ‘ term ’ and ‘line’; or that these characters are 
somehow contradicted and overruled by the dominant 
characters of reality, such as continuity and life. 

§ 7. But this contention rests, I think, on another mis- 
j understanding. There is an inveterate liability to confuse 
The Con * Symbolized relation with a relation of symbols, 
fusion between It is commonly Supposed that when a complex 
S's^mbou”* ^ represented by a formula, the elements of the 
andX complex must have the same relation as that 
Symtohxed ^bich subsists between the parts of the formula; 

whereas, as a matter of fact, the formula as a 
whole represents or describes a complex other than itself. 
If I describe a as “ to the right of b" does any difiSculty 
arise because in my formula a is to the left of b? If I speak 
of a as greater than 6, am I to assume that because my 
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symbols are outside one another that a and * ^ 

^de one another? Such a supposition would imply a most 
naive acceptance of that very “copy theory ” of knowledge 
which pragmatism has so severely condemned. And yet 
such a supposition seems everywhere to underly the 
anti-intellectualist’s polemic. The intellect is described 
as “substituting for the interpenetration of the real 
terms the juxtaposition of their symbols”; as though 
analysis discovered terms, and then conferred relations 
of its own. Whereas, as James himself has been at 
much pains to point out, terms and relations have the 
same status. Terms are foimd in relation, and may be 
thus described without any more artificiality, without 
any more imposing of the forms of the mind on its sub- 
ject matter, than is involved in the bare mention of a 
single term.* 

It is this misunderstanding which underlies the anti- 
intellectualist’s contention that continuity cannot be 
described. “For,” says James, “you cannot make con- 
tinuous being out of discontinuities, and your concepts are 
discontinuous. The stages into which you analyze a 
change the change itself goes on between them. 

It lies along their intervals, inhabits what your definition 
fails to gather up, and thus eludes conceptual explanation 
altogether.” * I can understand this argument only pro- 
vided the author assumes that the intellectualist tries to 
explain continuity by adding concept to concept. The suc- 
cessive and discontinuous acts of conceiving are then held to 
be contrary to the continuity of the subject matter. But 
the assumption is incorrect. A line, for example, may 
be conceived as a class of positions possessing inter- 
relations of direction and distance. This conception may 
be represented by the formula, a. . ,b. . c. . . n. . . . One 
may then add the statement that between any two posi- 

* Bergson T*me and Free WtU, trans. by F. L Fogson, of Les donntes 
immtdiata it la consaence, p 134, James A Pluralistic Universe, Ap- 
pendix A 

* James ep at., p. 336 
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tions such as a and there is a third positio n b, which is 
after a and before cj_ thus expressly denying that there is 
the same hiatus between the positions of the line as 
between the symbols of the representation. The use of 


the symbols, aj_ Cj etc., indicates the manifoldness and 
seoal 
their ‘ 

statement, one may mean continuity, despite the fact that 
the symbols and words are discrete. The word * hlp e * 


>rder_qf the p ositions, a nd the statement defin es 
compact nes s.* * With such a formula and such a 


may mean blue^ al though th e word U not Mup. Similarly, 
jeontinuity may be an arrangement meant by a discon- 
itinuous arrangement of words and symbols. 


§ 8. In the third place, the anti-intellectualist pplemir 
is based upon the misconception that whenever concepts 
TheSuppo- are used they must be used “privatively,” in 
Mtion that James’s sense. In other words, it is taken for 

Concepts are " j n • n 

Necessaniy granted that all mteUectualism must be 


Pnvative 


“ vicious .’* or blind to its own abstractness. 


James, as we have seen, distinguishes this view as one 
variety of intellectualism To conceive a thing as a, and 
then assume that it is only a , is to be “viciously” 
intellectual. * 


But it is evident that provided one recognizes that to 
be^ does not prevent a thing’s being also b, c^ etc., one may 
be innocently or even beneficently intellectual. And this 
possibility, Bergson, at any rate, appears to overlook. 
Thus he constantly argues as though the use of the relational 
logic involved the reduction of everything to it. The analyti- 
cal method does imply that reality consists of terms and 
relations. It does not, however, imply that this bare term- 
and-relation character is aU there is to it. Thus, blue is 
different from red, which is a case of I' (J?) P. But in the 
concrete case, the bare logical term-character t is nnit/vl 
first with one quality and then with another; while JZ is 
not merely relation in general but the specific relation of 


* Cf Russell Pnnciplts cf Mathematics, p 296 

• See above, pp 228-229 
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‘ differ e nce. ’ And similarly the formulas of mathem atics. 
T T pq fhan ics. physics, etc., while they are cases of logical 
systems, have each their special superadded and distin* 
guishing characters. 

The abstract logical system is non- temporal : but a 
temporal system may nevertheless be a case of a logical 
system, provided the time character be introduced. Hence 
it is absurd to say, as Bergson says, that “ when the 
mathem at ician calculate s the future gtato r>f a eyctom at 
the end of a time L there is nothing to prevent him from 
supposing that the universe vanishes from this moment 
till that, and suddenly reappears. It is the ^-th moment 
only that counts — and that will be a mere instant. What 
will flow on in the interval, that is to say, real time, does 
not count, and cannot enter into the calculation.” * I can 
make nothing of this unless the author is regarding t merely 
as a number But as a matter of fact Ms a number of 
units of time, hence an interval, or extended flow; and 
multiplying this factor into the formula means that the 
whole process has continued through that interval — it 
means that the lapse of time is counted, is express ly 
brought into the ralnilati on 

Or, consider the same author’s contention that to con- 
ceive time is to .spacialize it Again he is misled by sup - 
posing that because tim e is conc e ived as orderl y^ it is 
therefore nothing but order Such an intellectualism 
would indeed be vicious Bare logical order is static; 
and can never of itself express time. But it is an utterly 
different matter to regard tim e, like space and numbe r, as 
a case of order, having the spedfic time quale over and above 
the properties of order. ’ Positi on.’ ‘i nterv al.* ‘ befor e* 
and ‘ after,* are then to be taken in the temporal sense; 
and the terms of the series are to be taken, not as bare 
logical terms, still less as spaciaJ points, but as instants 
possessing a imique time-character of their own. 

’ Creative Evolution, p 22 For a fuller discussion of Bergson’s tlteoiy 
of time, cf below, pp 233-261 
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§9. Radical anti-intellectualism betrays, in short, a 
misapprehension of the analytical method. This method 
TbeMbunder- “cans simply the discrimination and spedfica- 
■uo^ Cod- tion of the detail of experience, ft has 
GemiDK Analysis the discovery of rertain elements and rela- 

tionships th a^^oss ess a remarkably hig h degree o f gener- 
aljty , such, e.g , as those of logic and mathematics. But 
while these elements and relationships, because of their 
generality, serve to make things commensmable on a 
comprehensive scale, and are consequently of a peculiar 
importance in knowledge, it does not follow that intellectu- 
alism aims to abolish everything else. That which has 
logical form is not pure form. 

Furthermore, it is entirely incorrect to suppose that 
analysis imposes the relational and orderly arrangement 
regardless of the subject matter. The analytical method 
is neither an accident nor a prejudice It arises from the 
fact that the subject matter with which science and philoso- 
phy deal is complex. And this is virtually admitted in 
every reference to it which anti-intellectualistic writers 
make. ‘ C ontin uity/ ‘du ratio n.* ‘ activity * and ‘life’ 
present, even in the most immediate experience of them 
which it is possible to obtain, an unmistakable multiplicity 
of character. They may be divided, and their several char- 
acters abstracted and named in turn; and simply because 
they coniain variety. The anti-intellectualist is apparently 
ready to admit their multiplicity, but balks at admitting 
their “distinct multiplicity.”* But “distinctness” and 
“indistinctness” are psychological and not ontological 
differences. An “indistinct multiplicity” is simply a 
multiplicity that is as yet but imperfectly known — a 
distinct multiplicity qualified by an incompleteness of 
discrimination. 

Or is the anti-intellectualist troubled by the considera- 
tion that the concepts of analysis are not exact enough; 
that they over-simplify nature by trying to express it in 

> Betgson , p xiv 
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terms of a few broad types? Thus it may be contended 
that the boundaries of bodies are never absolutely straight 
or circular, or that no orbit is perfectly elliptica l. But 
note what this criticism implies. It is based either on the 
fact that there is a sensibl e dis crepancy betw een t he forpi 
att ributed to natural bodi es in exact scienc e, and the actual 
form of these bodies; or on the presumption that such a 
discrepancy would appear were our methods of study to 
be improved In either case, the discrepancy in question 
is an analytical discrepancy, a difference of the same 
definite character as the terms compared. If natural 
boundaries or orbits are not of a relatively simple geometri- 
cal character, then it must be because lliey are of a more 
complex geometrical character; if not a straight, then a 
broken line, if not circular or elliptical, then curved in some 
other way. Such considerations as these, therefore, do 
not tell in the least against the analytical method, or cast 
doubt on the relational structure of reality. 

§ 10. But anti-jp teUgf tualism is involved in a more 
serious error. Not only does it misunderstand the view 
which it attacks, but it puts forth a claim of its own 
which is unfounded, the claim, namely, to the 
immediate apprehension of a fused and inarticu- 
the Immediacy late unity. It exploits the common error of 
‘ Dseudo-si mplirity.* This error consists, as we 
have seen, in projecting a verbal or subjective 
simplicity into the object The single word * life, ’ eg., 
is used to refer to the complex thing, life. It is then as- 
sumed that behind the various characters of life, or infusing 
them, there must be a corresponding unity. Or, at the 
outset of inquiry, life is a problematic unity, a bare that, 
a something to be known; and it is assumed that this 
simple quale, this merging of elements, not-yet-but-to- 
be-distinguished, must somehow be among the elements 
themselves. 

There are two ways of unifying experience. One wav i s 
to carry analysis throug h, and discover the connections of 
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the parts, and the articulate structure of the whole. Tire 
other is to reverse the operation, to airry it back to its 
vanishing point — to the bare word or the bare feeling of 
attention. In the second case the experience is simplified 
— by the disappearance of the object! A perfect simplic- 
ity, an ineffable unity, is attained at the point where the 
object drops out altogether. But then knowledge has 
ceased; and the experience, what there is of it, is of no 
cognitive significance whatsoever. 

Thus Bergson says: “The more we succeed in making our- 
selves ronsrious of our prog ress in pur e duration , the m ore 
we feel the different parts of our be ing enter into eac h other, 
and our whole'personality concentrate itself in a point.” * 
What Bergson is here describing is, I am convinced, the 
disamte^ranct, of cognition into an experience whic h is 
not an expe rience of an ything at a)l Such a unification 
may be obtained by falling asleep, or by auto-hypnosis. 
It throws no light whatever on the nature of anything. 
My experience of life has dissolved; but nothing follows 
concerning the nature of life. I have simply closed my 
eyes to it. I have blurred and blotted out my knowledge 
of life, but life is not therefore blurred or extinct, to 
the twi liehtnlLth ings are gray ; in ignora nce all things a re 
. simple. Bergson speaks of the “ feeling of duratio n.” 
as “the actual coinciding of ourself with it”; and this, 
he says, admits of degrees. But I am not more a live when 
I feel duration than I was before when I thought it. The 
difference is that, whereas I formerly knew duration, or 
something of it, now I know comparatively nothing; I 
simply am duration. Duration itself is neitoer more nor 
less complex than it was before; my knowledge only has 
been simplified — to the point of disappearance. Bergson 
speaks of an instinctive sympathy which, if it “could 
extend its object and also reflect upon itself,” “would give 
us the key to vital operations.”* But I believe that it 
is safe to say that in proportion as there is reflection 

* Creathe Evolvhon, p. 201 * Ibid , pp. 200, 176., 
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upon instinct, its complexity is manifest; and that in 
proportion as instinct is simple it has escaped experi- 
ence altogether, and is, so far as cognition is concerned — 
nothing. 

§ II. The pragmatist critique of intellectualism . like 
the pragmatist theory of truth, tends to assume one or the 

TheSubiectiyis-®^®*" forms. Using Dewey’s term 

tic Veraon of “immediatism ” to express this pragmatist doc- 
immediatism positively rather than negatively, we 

may say that there is a subjectivistic or idealistic version, 
and a realistic version, of immediatism. 

The crucial issue upon which the_idealistic an d realistic 
versions of immediati sm divide is whether the activity of 
the intellect is creative or selective. Does the intellect 
generate concepts, or does it discover them? If we are to 
judge from the Creative Evolution . Bergson regards the 
intellect as an artificer In other words, ideas, things, and 
objects e xpress, not the environment, but the agent. It 
is by no means clear that this is consistent with the 
Bergson view, that intellect is a means of adaptation. 
“Jf,” as he himself says,'' “the intellectual form of the 
living being has been gradually modelled on the reciprocal 
actions and reactions of certain bodies and their material 
environment, how should it not reveal to us something of 
the very essence of which these bodies are made?” But 
this query does not prevent Bergson fr o m deriving “hi- 
tellectual form ” from the intellect itself. 'Ihe origin of it 
is to be looked for “in the structure of our intellect, which 
is formed to act on matter from without, and which suc- 
ceeds by making, in the flux of the real, instantaneous 
cuts, each of which becomes, in its fixity, endlessly decom- 
posable. . . . This . complexi ty is the work of Ibe understand- 
ing." * In other words, the relational texture, the grain of 
things, is generated by intellect Given matter, not-yet- 
intellectualized, is pure fiux, in its own substance as 
simple, smooth, and undivided as the life which acts on 
‘ Ihtd , Introduction, p xi, p 250 (italics mine). 
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it — the life of .which it is but the “inverse” movement. 
According to this view, then, to conceive is to bring about 
the existence of that which is called concept. Conceptual 
discreteness is the derivative of the pure activity of intel- 
lect, and is in no sense contained in that upon which 
intellect operates. 

§ 12. According to the realistic version of immediatism, 
on the other hand, the intellect discovers, but does not 
The make, concepts. This is the view that is on 

Version of the wholc Consistently maintained by James. 

Immediatism Concepts are not merely functions of the intel- 
lect, they constitute a “ coordinate realm” of realit y. “If 
we take the world of geometrical relations, the thousandth 
decimal of v sleeps there, tho’ no one may even try to 
compute it.” “Philosophy must thus recognize many 
realms of reality which mutually interpenetrate. The 
conceptual systems of mathe matics, logic, ae sthetic s, ethics, 
are such realms, each strung upon some peculiar form of 
relation, and each differing from perceptual reality in that 
in no one of them is history or happening displayed. Per- 
cepiual reality involves and contains aU these ideal systems 
and vastly more besides.” ‘ The crux of the matter lies 
in this last statement. Reality is not other than the 
conceptual order, but more than the conceptual order. 
Intellect is an organ, not of fabrication, but of “dis- 
cernment,” a power men have “to single out the most 
fugitive elements of what passes before them . . . aspect 
within aspect, quality after quality, relation upon 
relation.” * 

When thus construed, pragmatism’s account of intellect 
is consistent with its general naturalistic groimds. Con- 
cepts work, because the environment is presented and 
displayed in them Since nature has logical and mathe- 
matical properties, it is expedient to act as tho’ it had; 

‘ James Meamng of Truth, pp 43 (note), 305; Some PrMems ^ 
Philosophy, pp 101-102 (italics mine) Cf also op. cit., p. 56; PluroUsHe 
Universe, pp 33Q-340 (note) 

' James Some PrMems of Philosophy, pp 51, 53. 
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while an intellect that was fatally predestined to falsify 
the environment would be as misleading to action as it 
would be inherently arbitrary and meaningless. And 
this realistic version of concepts is entirely consistent with 
a censure of their blind and uncritical use. Because 
nature is logical and mathematical, it does not follow that 
it is merdy logical and mathematical. Such an intellec- 
tualism is vicious indeed. The abstracting of some char- 
acters of reality is beset by a characteristic danger, the 
danger of ignoring the rest. This follows from the fact 
that intellect is selective; it in no way implies that intellect 
is creative. 

It is also true that in a sense the perceptual world is 
richer than the conceptual, since the latter is abstracted 
from it, leaving a residuum behind. James, it is true, 
goes further than this, and contends, with Bergson, that 
there are some properties of reality, the dynamic or 
temporal properties, which cannot be conceived. But this 
is due, I think, to a misunderstanding.* If to conceive 
is not to alter, but only to distinguish, then conceiving is 
not contrary to any property; to mention a property with 
a view to showing its inconceivability is to conceive it. 
And all properties stand on the same footing with reference 
to the function of mediation. All may be known mediately; 
but to know them mediately is only an indirect way of 
knowing them immediately. This is as true of a mathe- 
matical triangle, which is mediately known by means of 
these words, as of color, life, or anything else. 

When corrected in the light of these considerations, the 
realistic anti-intellectualism of James escapes the verbalism 
and abstractionism of “vicious intellectualism,” without 
that discrediting of analysis and lapse into uncritical intui- 
tionism — that dissolution of order into chaos, which marks 
an even more vicious immediatism. 

< tbid , pp. 81, 104; cf. above, pp. 331 ff. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PLpRAUSM, INDETERMINISM AND REUGIOVS 
FAITH 

§ I. With pragmatism as a theory of knowledge — a 
definit ion of tr uth, and a critique of intellectualism, there 
Fiunium as allied a more or less clearly defined meta- 
the Sequel to physics. While this metaphysics is by no 
TteAdtoive “cans Systematic, it is distinct and charac- 
Character of tcristic enough to afford an interpretation of 
Knowledge 2ife. and e ven a relig ion. Since pragmatism, 
like idealism and realism, is primarily a theory of knowl- 
edge, and a metaphysics only by implication, we shall do 
well to follow this logical order in our exposition. 

' ^As furnishing the basis for a metaphy sics and philosophy 
Qi religion , may best be summed up by the 
term "‘empiricism.’ j^ Pragm atism. is empinVal^ in the first 
place, in that it limits the term ‘ knowledge’ to the particu- 
lar cases of human knowledge that may be brought imder 
observation. Tylts theory of knowledge is a description of 
the manner in which you and I know, in this or that con- 
crete situation.^ This is both the only knowledge which 
can profitably "be in question, since it is the only knowl- 
edge that can be examined; and also the only knowledge 
on which we can count. Every theory that may be held 
is some particular body’s particular theory. Even a 
theory concerning infinite or divine knowledge is first of 
all y /M/r thpnry nT.mifut. And it follows that unless human 
knowledge is to be credited, we must be sceptics. In other 
words, if we exclude the sceptical alternative, and say that 
we mean no thing more by knowledge than the most reliable 
knowledge available, then we must identify knowledge 
with human knowledge. Such is knowledge — for better 

042 
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or for worse, yo hyp ot]i«»»iVal kn owledge can be mor e 
infallibl e or more certain than the processes of that human 
mind which defines, proves, and believes it. It follows 
that it is possible to know, as fully as it is possible to know 
at all, a limited portion of reality. If one were to assert 
that it is impossible fully to know anything without 
knowing everything — then that assertion itself would be 
discredited. It is itself a case of partial knowledge and is 
entitled to no special privileges. 

Now if it is possible to know parts of realitv without 
jcnowinf all, it follows that such parts of reality are self- 
sufficient. If knowledge can be additive, if things can be 
known one at a time, then the things known must possess 
their natures independently. Thus one can know the 
laws of number , without know ing the date of Napoleon ’s 
birth. The latter knowledge, when obtained, is simply to 
be added to the former without modifying it. But this is 
equivalent to saying that Napoleon’s birth is not a part 
of the nature of number. It is not asserted that one is 
not related to the other, but only that it is not germane, 
does not enter into its definition. And this, when general- 
ized, is what is meant by pluralism K According to th^ 
opposite, or monistic, view, the o/i-relauondiip, the relation | 
of each to all, is definitive; according to pluralism it is^ 
accidental. According to monism the universal interrela-] 
tionship determines the essential nature of every item of 
being; according to pluralism certain limited relations 
sufficiently determine the nature of each thing, the residual ' 
relations being superfluous and unnecessary. According 
to monism the totality is more unified than the parts; 
according to pluralism the parts severally are more unified 
than the totality.*^ 

yragmatism thus credits finite knowledge, and asserts 
that knowledge grows from part to wholel| Knowledge 
is cumulative; omniscience would be a sum of knowledge, 

> For pragmatist definitions of pluralism, see James Prdgmaiism, 
Lect IV On the “monistic theory of truth,’’ cf below, p. 323. 
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a knowledge oia^and^ in which the knowledge of a and b 
severally is prior to the knowledge of them together. And 
pragmatism infers that a universe in which this is possible 
is a universe in which there is at least some irrelevance or 
casual conjimction. 

§ 2 . |[But the empirical method contributes more direct 
evidence for pluralism in that such casual conjunctions 
PiunJismand artually perceived. James, in particular, 
EztemaJRda^ has emphasized the existence of ‘ external ’ 
rdations-’- ^ 

( tRationalism singles out and emphasizes the relations 
of logical implication and organic unity .V Such relations 
are not to be denied; and it is in the interest of knowledge 
to discover them wherever they can be foimd. Indeed, 
the discovery of such relations may even be said to be the 
principal motive of, thou^^t. ^But a thorough-going 
empiricism will admit that such relations are never found 
except in the company of other relations. “Everything 
you can think of,” says James, “however vast or inclu- 
sive, has on the pluralistic view a genuinely ‘external' 
environment of some sort or amount Things are ‘with’ 
one another in many ways, nothing in cludes every - 
thing . or dom inates over__CTeiy^ng. The word ‘and’ 
trails along after every sentence.”*^n other words, internal 
definitive relationships are discriminated from casual 
relationships^f Science distinguishes in connection with 
any subject of inquiry those things which are necessarily 
or functionally related, and which must therefore enter 
into the explanation, from those things which are there, 
and in some sense related, but which are negligible. Every 
definition, every determinate system, is obtained by exclu- 
sion as weU as inclusion /Hlie skilful scientific mind is the 
mind that readily fastens upon that which is germane, 
to the exclusion of that whidi is irrelevant.j^And empiri- 
cism is simply the willingness to accept facts, whether they 

> Cf , , Pluralistic Universe, pp 3*1-326, 358-361. Cf. below, p. 37*. 

*0p dt.p 321. 
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be ccmjuiicture or disjunctive . It recognizes behind the 
intellectual preference for unity, the more fundamental 
cognitive demand that things should be taken as they are 
— whether they satisfy that preference or disappoint itJ 
^ Empirically, ^en, the world is a mixture of oneness an d 
nianynesSj of relevance and irrelevanre. of disiimction ap d 

c oniunction. of essence an H arndent. Qn — empiricaJ 

g rounds no other account is even plausible .)! And this has 
virtually been recognized even by the opponents of plural- 
ism. Monism has not been offered as a faithful description 
of the world, judging by appearances, but as a necessary 
ideal that must be affirmed of the world despUe appearances. 
The issue then turns upon the considerations already set 
forth in the discussion of ab s olutism. * Is the absolute 
world-system a definite ideal; and can it be shown to be 
implied in the act of knowledge, so that to doubt it is to 
affirm it? Pragmatism concludes, as we have been led to 
conclude above, that such a system is not only a dogma, 
but a vague dogma. As a sentiment it is intelligible; 
but as a hypothesis it is not only imv er ified but unverifi - 
able. Owing to the extreme abstractness of the terms in 
^ich it is formulated, in so far as it is formulated at all, 
no crucial experiment can be devised which would decisively 
determine its truth or its falsity. I^nfo rmulated^ it is a 
feeling for unity , a love qf^ order, a “cosmic emotion.” 
Thus ‘the absolute’ is either a superficial commonplace, 
to the effect that the world is one and interrelated, and 
is what it is; or a symbol of mystical reverence. 

( To find the native and distinguishing characters of^^ar 
world, one must turn away from logical and mystical 
unities, and observe it in its characteristic physiognomy. 
It is a world that cannot be summed up in superlatives, 
without oversimplification or confusion. It has unity, but 
also variety; it is orderly, but only in a measure; it is 
good, but also in parts bad and indifferent. For better 
or for worse, it is just this homely, familiar old world, 
‘ See above, Ch. VIII. 
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. and some reason in it. but with much 


that is arbitrary and inconsequential. Such opportunity 


and hopefulness as it affords are limited; but they cannot 
be enjoyed more by exaggerating them. The rational life 
■and true religion begin, as the natural life begins, not by 
taking the world to be the best, but by taking it as it is, 
and making the best of it. I' 

§ 3. It is evident that pluralism is readily convertible 
into a philosophy of religion. As a IVelianscAauung, it 
Pluralism as a ®vokes a characteristic practical response and 
Phiiosop^ of inspires a characteristic faith. 

Religion (fin the first place, it applies directly to the 
problem oi_evil. On monistic grounds, the world must be 
approved or condemned as a unit. It is what it is, through 
and through; every characteristic that it manifests is impli- 
cated in every other characteristic.)^ Thejme^ling-ftf the 
part must be sought in the whole. Such a theory overrules 
that empirical estimate of nature and of affairs which is 


the guide to action. The difference between goodness, evil . 
and indifiexeiice, which practice sharpens, is, in this type 
of theory, dulled.f In a monistic philosophy jeal goo dness 
is such as implies evil; real evil such as implies good; and 


real value and real indifference are reciprocally implicativel^ 
In other words, the real nature of each is revealed in its 
connection with the others. ^In practice, on the other 


hand, the real nature of each is intrinsic, the relation to 
the. rest being accidental, circumstantial, or dfiogatory) 


And this practical version of the matter constitutes the 


pluralistic philosophy of evil It is not denied that good, 
evil , and indifference a re related. It is not denied that 
value may come of indifferoice, or even good of evil. But 
it is denied such relations de^e and explain the terms. 
It is denied that value must be so defined as to embrace 


indifference, or good so defined as to provide for evil. 
Hence goodness is not to be charged with or judged by the 
evil that attends it. The pure natme of goodness is appre- 
hended in proportion as evil is left out of the accoimt. 
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An account of goodness mth evil^left o ut, would not, it is 
Jj3i£,_be adequate to life; but it would be adequate to good- 
ness. The mixture of the two — temptation and strugg le, 
calamity and d iscip line, sin and repentance, is true to the 
historical drama of existence; but the nature of goodness 
itself is only confused by the admixture of its opposite. 

The supposition that goodness must be defined in terms 
of life, and life in terms of the universal reality, has no sup- 
port, save the monistic dogma. It rests on the more funda- 
mental presupposition that the whole context must enter 
into the definition of each thing. Because goodness is 
opposed to evil a nd indifferen ce, because the achievement 
of goodness is in certain cases conditioned by evil and 
indifference — it is inferred that goodness must consist 
in these. /j^It may even be urged that because the pragma- 
tist glorifies the humanization of nature a nd t he victorio us 
battle with eviL he is therefore a good monist: having 
reduced nature to humanity and good to evil.‘^/ Nothing 
could more unmistakably betray the monistic bias. To 
a mind habituated to monism, it is inconceivable that a 
thing should have any relation whatsoever to the subject 
of discourse, or should even be mentionable in the same 
connection, without entering into its definition and expla- 
nation. But does it follow that because nature can be 
humanized, this sequel is the secret of its existence; or 
that because a Aurtue can be made of necessity, that the 
necessity arose in order to be made a virtue of? It would 
be as reasonable to account for gold in terms of dollars; 
or to argue that because a man may be lifted from the mire, 
therefore mire is essentially that from which a man may be 
lifted, and hence a condition of the higher life. 

Now it is this difference, which is so easily confused, 
and which may seem so sli^t as to be negligible, that 
nevertheless eventually brin^ pragmatism and monistic 


* It is in this sense that "Religious Ideahsm regards Pragmatism as 
an Idealism in the Making.” Cf W. R. Boyce Gibson, God WUh Vs, 
p. 189; and Ch. X, pasnm. ' 
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idealism into flat opposition. ^For pragmatism, the g o qf j 
fe. as a matter of fact, related to e vil, but is not necessarily 
so; it does not derive its meaning from the relation. For 
a monistic idealism, the circumstance of evil is essentiai to 
good, And nci'two religions could be more discordant, more 
incommensurable, than those which spring from these 
two theories. From the one springs the prartiral optimism 
or ;2»liorism,'^vhich stakes its hope on the chance that 
|.he world. wa-v he made bette r: from the other springs the 
contemplative or quietistic optimism, which consists in 
the faiA that the world is best. For the former the reali- 
zation of goodness is a future contingency; for the latter 
it is the eternal and necessary reality For pragmatism 
the perfecting of the world is by elimination, there must 
be “real losses and real losers”; for a monistic idealism 
the perfection of the world lies in its all-preserving totality. 
For pragmatism, “ evil is th at w^ich resists, the. ia®lMtion 
of the world, and fights a losing battle against the tendencies 
of things”; for a monistic idealism evil is a flavor to the 
sauce, or a rdle in the drama, which, though it is subordi- 
nate, cannot be dispensed with.* )) 

The contrast appears finally and most vividly in the 
corresponding conceptions of God. if For pragmat ism, God 
is a part and not the who le. He is beneficent, without its 
being necessary to judge his beneficence by all the works 
of nature and life. “ As God is not all things^ He ran he 
an ‘ eterna l (i e. unceasing) tendency making for righteous- 
ness,’ and need not be, as on all other theories He must be, 
the responsible Author of evil .”*T|/ln short, pragmatism 
j ustifies the ordinary prf^rprfiirp of thp religions ronsrinns- 
ness I fFor the religious consciousness is ordinarily selective 
and discriminating, construing God’s nature in terms of 
goodness in the specific and exclusive sense, and proving 

* James Pfagmahsm,p 296, cf Lect VIII, and “The Dflemma 

of Detemimsm,” and “Is Life Worth Living?” in Tke WtU to Bdtae; 
F. C S Schiller Riddles oj the Sphinx, third edition, p 353 For the 
monistic theory, cf also above, p 182 

* SduUer: op cti , p 350 
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him by an appeal to some, but not all, of the evidences of 
reality. ^In a monistic religion, on the other hand, God is 
“m” and his goodness must be interpreted accordingly.* 
He is such as mechanical nature, and evil, as well as the 
good contrasted with these, prove him to be. He is the 
iinivftrRa .1 life, the promiscuous tQtalit;v of things, exalted 
into ai* objert. of wDtship;)|but not, as Plato would have 
said, without disloyalty to* the moral will. For it is not 
possible in the long run to reverence one thing and serve 
another. And a worship which eulogizes the neutral mid- 
world of ‘the spiritual life,’ of ‘struggle,’ and of ‘victory,’ 
and erects it into the supreme object of admiration must, 
in the long run, convert moral effort into a conscious 
pose, and its Everlasting No into stage heroics. 

§ Pragmatis m i mplies pluralism , and this, as we have 
seen, affords a characteristic version of evil, and of God . 
Indetefmm.sm pragmatists are not only pluraUsts; they 
as the Sequel are also indeterminists, and find in their in- 
to piurahsm determinism additional ground for a philosophy 
of religion. As will shortly appear, indeterminism is a 
more ambiguous and doubtful doctrine than pluralism, 
a^ may be approached in several^ays. 

^ (in the first place, jpHf«t«»rTni’nigTn may be regarded simply 
as an aspect of pluralism The latter doctrine emphasizes 
both roanvness and irrele vance; indeterminism singles out 
and emphasizes irrelevance; It means that there are 
relations which are not determinative; that there are 
juxtapositions of things and events which are actual but 
not necessary.jl^ a narrower sense, indeterminism means* 
that human u^viduals, and human actions, are dis- 
junctively as well as conjunctively related to their envi- 
ronment or context?^ There is something in a man or in 
his deed that is not dedudble from anything beyond. It 
is next to other things, along with them, related to them in 
many ways, but without following from them. )} 

This is, I think, the meaning of James’s “genuine possi- 

* Cf , e g , Boyce Gibson, of. ett , Ch. X. • 
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bilities.” * It is primarily a denial of the 
that the world is pervaded by implication. There are 
arbitrary transitions as well as necessary transitions. In 
other words, there are situations of the type 0-4-6 4 - c, 
where c is not implied in a -4- 6, and is not dedudble there- 
from. In such a situation, it is true to say that in respect 
of 0 4- 6, something other than c, such as d, is possible; 
or, that either c or d is consistent with a + b. After the 
fact, o 4“ 6 4- d is as reasonable as o -f- 6 4- c. It cannot 
be said that either c or d is exclusively determined by 
0-4-6, although it may be smd that some more general 
character, of which c and d are the only instances, is 
thus determined, so that the possibilities are confined to 
c and d In this sense, then, multiple possibility follows 
from pluralism. 

§ 5. Indeterminism in a still narro wer, -sense, follows 
Indeterminism trpmjbe .appUsa^ o£ this .giaiEtal principle 

and the Reality to_tinie. In discussing the relation of prag- 
oi'nme matist metaphysics to the concept of time, it 
is important to make a distinction. For there are really 
two issues involved. , 

^In the first place, ^ pragmatism, like naturalism, like all 
empirical philosophies, maintains that time is a fund a- 
mental property of existen ce. Thus pragmatism is op- 
posed to all theories which__, claim to deduce time from 
something else; for example, from the nescience and rela- 
tivity of the human mind. According to such a view, the 
temporal aspect of things is due to the modification of 
finite subj ectivity .)) To reach truth means to escape this 
limitation and see things sub specie eternitaiis. Thus accord- 
ing to the view held bv ' Pamienid es. Plato, S pinoza , and 
others, time is unreal, in the sense that it is one of the 
appearance-characters which reflective knowledge elimi- 
nates. Or time may be deduced from some higher logical 

‘ Cf, “The Dilemma of Determinism,” in The WtU to Bdteve, pp. isSi 
156, Schiller' Studies in Bumanism, p 404, Bergson Time and Free 
Will, pp. 189-190. 
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or ethical category, as is attempted by some modem 
idealists. In this case, time is real, but only so far as it is 
a manifestation of some higher principle. Sequence is 
incidental to the dialectic of thought, or to moral progress. 
[( Pragmatism , on the other hand, insists upon the original 
and irreducible character of time, as well as upon its pecul- 
iarly important part in existence.)! Time is more, and not 
less, original than dialectic and progress, since the latter 
contain the specific characters of sequence and change, 
and add further characters to them. And existence is the 
manifold th ^t is in tim e, whether it exhibits these other 
characters or not. So thalffinstead of saying that existence 
is a dialectical or ethical unity, embracing temporality, one 
must say that existence is the series of temporal evepts, 
with whatever of dialectical or ethical unity may happen 
also to be addedy[) This, then, is the first issue; and the 
position of p ragma tism is entire ly unambiguous. 

But it is a second issue, and not this issue, that raises 
the question of indeterminism . far is the sene s 
of temi>or nf mMiU The considerations just 

adduced afford no answer to this question. It is entirely 
possible to maintain the existential priority of time, and be 
a vigorous determinist as well . It is precisely such a blend 
of doctrines that is characteristic of naturalism. Pragma- 
tism asserts “ a rea l ly evolving, and therefore as yet 
incomple te, reality.” ‘ But so does naturalism. And the 
latter theory finds no difficulty in uniting with this asser- 
tion the further assertion that the evolution in question 
is strictly determined. The future cosmos is not yet; but 
Iwill -unfold, coinddently with the passage of time, accord- 
jing to 'the laws of physics . ) ) 

Bergson makes much of the contention that “ deep- 
seated ps ychic s tates occur once in consciousness and mB 
never occur again.” * The real temporal flux, revealed in 
the inner life, is a growing old, in which no phase can recur, 

> Schiller op cU ,p 392 

* Bergson op cU , p 219 Cf also Creative Evolution, x-7. 
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because each phase is a rgsumg of the p agt. But this 
description would apply perfectly to a rigidly mechanical 
nature. It is entirely consistent with the Tnerhanira.1 
^eory that time is the ‘independent variable.’ The for- 
mulas of mechanics contain the time-variable, which means 
(as Bergson does not appear to recognize) lapse of time, 
together with other variables which are functions of the 
time-variable. As the value of the time-variable increases, 
the rest of the system alters according to the law which 
defines its relation to the time-variable. In other words, 
it ages, according to law. Such a process would be exem- 
plified in the simplest conceivable mechanical system, that 
of a single body mooring in infinite space at a uniform veloc- 
ity. Mechanics does not assume the possibihty of periodicity 
or recurrence, but only the possibility of the persist- 
ence of some abstract relationship among variables.* 
Thus the pragmatist’s assertion of the temporality of 
existence is entirely irrelevant to the question of its de- 
termination A temporal existence may be a bare sequence 
of disjointed events, or a lawless flux of interpenetrating 
phases, or it may be an order which obeys a law. Which 
of these it is, must be judged by other evidence than its 
mere temporality. We are thus brought back again to 
the general pluralistic doctrine defined above Since there 
are disjunctions in the world, these may occur between 
successive events as well as elsewhere. In other words, we 
may construe a + b as prior in time to the c or d which are 
equally consistent with it. We may then say that at the 
moment when o -f 6 is completed by the addition of h to a, 
two futures are possible, in the sense that while m is im- 
plied, the implication does not determine whether it shall 
be or w'*. So far as o -|- 6, or any other attendant 
conditions are concerned, either will serve 

In this sense it is intelligible, and on pluralistic grounds 
correct, to say that there is a real contingency an d novelty 
in the world Events occur which not only have not 
* See above, pp. 56 fi 
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occurred before, but which are not implied in what has 
occurred before. “Those parts of the universe already 
laid down” do not “absolutely appoint and decree what 
the other parts shall be.” Events occur which cannot b e 
inferred from the pas t. To predict them, it would be 
necessary to foresee them. The possibility of such foresight 
does not contradict their contingency, any more than the 
bare perception of simultaneous events contradicts their 
disjunction^) The essential point is that they are not 
implied in ^mething else, but can be known only after 
the fact. An omniscient mind could know them only by 
knowing each of them, or embracing them in an empirical 
aggregate. 

It is to be observed that thus far indetermination adds 
nothing to pluralis m. It justifies a belief in multiple pos- 
sibility, and rids the mind of the necessity of judging 
everything in the world by everything else in the world. 
It justifies a worship of some things , and an uncompromising 
emnity to other things; and does not force man to take 
the world as all one, for better or for worse. ((^It justifies a 
belief th a t th^ fat ure- holds ii^ st ore things wh ich cannot be>^ 
inferred fro m wh at has already qccuripd; and hence the 
hope that the world may, be better than its promise.)) It 
justifies an adventurous and hardy optimism, and puts 
the religion of renunciation and acquiescence among the 
obsolete superstitions. But despite all this it is none the 
less true that indeterminism in this general pluralistic 
sense contributes nothing toward proving human freedom. 
Such indeterminism attaches to man no more than to any 
other part of reality. It would be perfectly consistent 
with it that man should be less free than the planets/' IL 
prpves that existenc e make^ s trange bed -fellows, and th^ t 
the rnnrsf; of ftvpntfi i s surpri^ g^But it does not endow 
man, the moral agent, with any unique share in this dis- 
jimction and novelty; nor with any peculiar power to 
direct it or profit by it // There is an element of cha nce in 
* James of cil.,p 150. ' 
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life, b ut it is as likely tn be the misha p w>iir}i man ia 
the victim, as the oD pnrtiinTty nf whirh lip is the master. 

§6. But there are other pragmatist arguments for 
indeterminism which will perhaps yield a more positive 

freedom. |Thus there is an indptprminiswi 

as the SeqJdto ^hat foUows from anti -intgllectuaJism. It con- 


win ^ assertion that since determinism i s 
asitscUthe a device o f the, intellect, it is relative to the 


Author of De- 
tenninism 


interest which moves the intellect, and cannot 
therefore be imposed on life itself. Instead of 


being determined, fhe will a uthor of the pr in- 

ciple of determinat ion; this principle is not its master, but 
its creature. Jj Thus, according to Schiller, “determinism 
is an indispensable Postulate of Science.” As such 
it “has primarily a moral significance; it is an encour- 
agement and not a revelation.” And “it is quite easy to 
accept it as a methodological assumption without claiming 
for it any ontological validity.” Whether we accept this 
postulate or “the ethical Postulate of Freedom” is, in 
the end, “ a matter of free choice.” based on their relative 


serviceability.^ 

Such considerations as these support the indeterminktlp 
theory , only provided two further assumptions are made. 
In the first place, it must be assumed that the agency 
which formulates and employs a certain category cannot 
itself be subject to that category This assumption play^ as 
we have secn^[ a notable part in idealistic philos^hiesj^ 
in all philosophies which seek to distinguish and separate 


the subject ^ knowledge from the manifold of objects. 
It is arguedSfthat known objec t i mplip^knnwing snbj ert^ 
and that to m^e this subject itself object is to displace 
and falsify it. The real subject is that which in every 
case of knowledge functions as subject. The application 
to the question of determinism is obvious. It is argued 


> Studies tn Humanism, pp 395, 396, 397, 394, 406. 
• See above, p 137, and below, pp. 295-296. 
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and that the objectifying activity itself thus escapes 
determination. 

there is no reasoiT yhy the subject of knowledg e 
should not in turn be obj ect of knowled ge)! or why, indeed, 
it should not be object of knowledge (in relation to another 
subject) at the same time that it is subject of knowledge. It 
is necessary only to suppose that the same term may stand 
in two or more different relations without forfeiting its 
identity, ^nd unless we are to discredit knowledge alto- 
gether we must Riippng^hat Tiatnrp r>f jg 

revealed when it is ohj^ of knowled ge, and in proportion 
as that know l edge is reflective and critical J/ It follows 
that the subject which objectifies other things, and renders 
them determinate, may itself be treated likewise, and that 
only when so treated is its real nature revealed, The 
subject is then free from determination only in so far as 
at any given time it is merely knowing and not known 
Freedom in this sense is only a mode of nescience. 

§ 7. The other assumption which is needed to complete 
the argument, is the assumption that laws are artificia l. 
Deternuiusm In this application it means tha^ determinism 
asMintdiw- is ^ fabrication of the intellect, )|and imposed 
cation o{ Tern- on a plastic material whose real inwardness 
poi Reality it distorts. 

{{Tbe most notable criticism of determinism on these 
grounds is that offered by Bergson . It constitutes one of 
the major applications of his most fundamental and orig- 
inal thesis, to the effect that the intellect spacializes time, 
and so necessarily falsifies every temporal process by 
expreitsing it as a " multiplidtv of juxtaposition .” Real 
time (dur6e r6elle) is “heterogeneous” and “continuous”; 
the re^temporal process is a multiplicity of “interpenetra- 
tion.” ^^ction, as a real temporal process, is specialized 
and failed by mechanismrby finalism, and even by the 
majority of indeterminists " By all such “intellectualists,” 
action is represented as a discrete process, with its com- 
ponent elements and successive phases in external juxtapo- 
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sition to one another. Time is repre.sented as a linpaj 
series ; and the conditions of action, the moment of choice, 
and the result of action, are all correlated with the terms 
of this series. But such a diagram is both discrete and 
static; whereas the real action jlmvs, and endures^ The 
intellectualistic representation necessarily excludes frewiom, 
because it is the representation of a completed action, 
and not of an action as it goes on It is impossible in 
this w;^y «;f> rppresent alfpmatiyp poRsihilities; for the 
representation either contains both possibilities, and so is 
contrary to fact, or it contains one of them to the exclu- 
aon of the other, which contradicts the supposition of 
alternatives. And the hnalistic scheme is as rigid as the 
mechanical schem e. For whether we conceive the later 
terms of the series as the sequel to the earlier, or the earlier 
as the foreshadowing of the later, in either case all the 
terns are there, in place, sunidtaneously and exclusively.* 
Bergson’s objection to the intellectualist’s version of 
time rests, as we have seen, upon a mistaken conception 
of the intellectual or analytical method^ The spadal 
representation of time is intended to be a representation 
of order, and to be a representation of time in so far, and 
only in so far, as time is orderly It is not intended to 
suggest either th at ti me is noth ing buL order, or .that time 
is spa dal like, the ^rgiresentation.Jl^The properties of order 
are the same, whether in space, number, the color spec- 
trum, the alphabet, or time^ The points on a line furnish 
a convenient case of order for purposes of demonstration; 
and their use doubtless reflects the spadalizing propensity 
of the imagination. But if Bergson were a better* prag- 
matist he would not assume, as he appears to do, that 
representations are mere reproductions of their objects. 
He would recognize the possibility of meaning non-spadal 
relations by spadal images. He would not indst, as he 

‘ Bergson T%me and Free Will, pp 121, 128, 129, 172 sq , and Ch. lU, 
Fassim 

' See above, pp 231 ff 
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does, that we know number by “picturing” it; and that 
we cannot escape the characteristics of the graphic imagi- 
patio n. He would not fall into the loose common serise use 
of the term ‘conceive’ as depict, and thus perpetually 
confuse the arrangement of the instrumental image with 
the arrangement which it enables us to know.' 

Indeed, if it were not possible to employ spadal images 
for the knowing of non-spadal things, Bergson himself 
would be even more helpless than those whom he ciitidzes. 
For his own favorite expressions are essentially spadal. 
What images do the words “flux,” “ contin uity.” “inter- 
pellation.” “deep-seated,” “interconnexion,” “organi- 
zation,” and “fusion,” suggest, if not spadal images? And 
yet Bergson assumes that these images may so function as 
to afford knowledge of that which is essentially non-spadal. 
If a figure of speech can so function, i s the re any reason why 
a_ geometric al figure, or algebraic for mula , should not? 
In short, Bergson arbitrarily imputes to his intellectualist 
adversary a naive identification of obje ct and s;^mbol 
which he disdaims in his own behalf. ~ 

^It is not a question, then, of imputing to time the ar- 
rangement characteristic of logical or mat hematical jymfio/- 
jsjp, but of imputing to time certjun properties which may 
be known by means of this symbolism. V Is time an order, 
or is it not? Is duration an extensive magnitude, or is it 
not?/! Now the orderliness of time is implied in all that 
Bergson has to say about it, e.g., in its continu ity, and in 
i^uality of ‘sense’ or (flrection.;^ While its multipUdty, 
even ^ough it be characterized as “ qualitative” rather 
than juxtapositional,” is orderly, in that if any phase, a, 
be later or older than another phase, h, and b than a third 
phase, c, then a is later or older than c And as to time’s 
being an extensive magnitude, Bergson’s argument would 
appear to consist in pointing out that temporal processes 
are not merdy extensive magnitudes; which no one, I think, 
would be disposed to deny. Velodty, e.g., is an intensive 

* Time <ind Free WiU, p. 78. 

18 
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magnitude. But this does not in the least prevent its 
being a ratio of the extensive magnitudes, d (distance) 
and t (lapse, or interval of time). It may even be ad- 
mitted that every temporal process or change, every 
function of time, has intensive magnitude; and this in no 
way contradicts the conception of time itself as a n e xten - 
sive magnitud e In other words, an intensive magnitude 
may be a function of extendve magnitudes, and may be 
computable or predictable in terms thereof. 

That such is the case is proved by the predictions 
which science is actually enabled to make.^ Bergson’s 
critique of astronomical prediction turns upon the asser- 
tion that the symbol t in the equations of astronomy “ does 
not stand for a duration, but for a relatmn between two 
durations , for a c ert ain nu mber of units of time,_in short, 
for a certain num^r of simultaneities." In other words, 
‘the t of science is measured by some standard change, 
such as the motion of the hands of a clock. So that if a 
“mischievous genius” were to decree that all the move- 
ments of the imiverse should go twice as fast, the predic- 
tions of science would not be affected Now, granting 
this, it follows only that science cannot predict absolutely, 
but only relatively. This, however, does not in the least 
detract from the precision of the prediction, nor from its 
reference to the future Indeed the very statement of the 
objection assumes that time is an extenave magnitude. 
For if the movements of the imiverse may go “twice as 
fast,” then it must be possible that the same distances 
should be covered in half the time. And if time can be 
halved it must be an extensive magnitude. *■ 

Subsequently, Bergson has the temerity to speak of a 
decree that time itself “shall go ten times, a hundred 
times, a thousand times as fast.” Apparently the rate 
of real time is to be measured by the immediate feeling 
of the “enduring” or ageing of experience. If so, can 
Bergson explain, without making use of the conception of 
^ Op. at, p. 193. 
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a pure extended time, what is meant by “ a psychological 
duration of a few seconds? " ^ Or how temporal magnitudes 
are commensurable; how, e.g , two lives with different 
experiences may be regarded as synchronous? Or how one 
day may be regarded as fuller and richer than another? 
(The fact is that no quantitative judgments whatsoever 
can be made concerning temporal processes that do not 
employ the notion of a ample extended (not spadal) 
temporal magnitude. )j And the predictions of science are 
made in terms of this component of change. The t of the 
equations of mechanics means this Component. 

symbol with what it_means. To one who faUs into this 
confusion, it may appear that an equation cannot refer to 
time because the structure of the equation itself is not 
temporal; because the s)Tnbols are simultaneously present 
in the equation. But if t is one of the terms of the equa- 
tion, and t means time, then the equation means a temporal 
process. Furthermore, an equation may define a relation, 
such as, = , < , or > , between temporal quantities, in 
which case the full meaning of the equation is still 
temporal. For chan ges, e vent s, or eve n pure interv als, 
may stand in non-temporal relations, such as those above, 
without its in the least vitiating their temporality. The 
supposition that an equation defining a relation can mean 
no more than the relation defined is disproved by every 
formula of sdence. The formula, c* = o* -f 6* — 2 ab, cos y, 
does not mean merely equality, but a relation of equality 
among t he sides and an ang fe of a trian^.. The formula 
meanL something about triangles, by virtue of the meaning 
of its component variables, and despite the fact that the 
relation defined is the non-spadal relation of numerical 
equality. And similarly, a formula in dynamics, such as 
V — g t, means something about a temporal process. 

There remains one further instance of Bergson’s failure 
to represent with any correctness the position of his deteir- 
^ op. at, pp. 193, 194. 
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ministic opponent. It is a question of Paul’s ability to 
predict Peter’s choice, provided he knows “aU the condi- 
tions under which Peter acts.”^ Bergson argues that in 
order to know absolutely ah of the conditions under which 
Peter acts, and to know ah about these conditions (includ- 
ing what they lead to), Paul would have to be Peter, up 
to and including the moment of his choice — so that 
instead of predicting the choice, he would be himself 

E g it. 

determinism does not rest its case on the possibility 
win g a.11 the rpnditin ns of an event. No such knowl- 
edge has ever been attained in any instance. Determinism 
rests its case upon the fact that it has sometimes proved 
possible to find just those particular conditions upon which 
the event depended.)) Prediction always abstracts, not 
only causes, but effects as well. It finds cases of specific, 
discriminated terms, antecedent and subsequent, that are 
connected by a law. Its prediction is based on the spe- 
^dfic antecedent, and confined to the specific consequence. 
^It assumes that whenever such and such conditions occur, 
whatever else may occur, such and such consequences 
will ensue, whatever else may ensu e. And Bergson has 
offered no reason for suppodng that such is not the case 
with human action, as well as with other temporal sequence. 
As a matter of fact, it is the case. Hiunan action is 
predictable within limits; inasmuch as laws, such as those 
of phy^ogy, p athol ogy, and ps ycho logy, have been found 
and verified. So that Bergson’s objection amounts to no 
more than the contention that human action is not in all 
respects predictable, which holds equally of every *other 
concrete event. )| 

Thus the indeterminism that is founded on the polemic 
against intellectualism, like that founded on pluralism, 
means only that there is disjunction, irrelevance, and nov- 
elty in the world, as well as law. Such indetermination 
is enjoyed by life and moral action no more than by 
* Op . eU ., pp. 185, and sq. 
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its natural environment. There is thus far no ^oun d 
for impu ting to man any prprngativf? nf frppdnm, by 
which his nature is distinguished and exalted. Indeter- 
minism in such a positive and eulogistic sense depends 
entirely, then, on the further doctrine that man possesses 
a unique activity, a real causality of another order, 
through which he may be the original and spontaneous 
author of events. 

§ S.r ^ragmatism’s positi ve versigp of freedom follows 
from the postulate of “d ynamis m.” as opposed to “mech- 
Freedomas aaism.” “Dynamistn starts from the idea of 
Creauve Voluntary activity, given by consciousness,” 
Activity «j^g difficulty in conceiving free 

force.”yFrom this point of view, “the idea of spontaneity 
is indisputably simpler than that of inertia, since the 
second can be understood and de fi ned onl y by means of, 
the first, while the first is self-sufficient.” Similarly, 
^chlileF says that the will is “the original and tpQre dehnite 
archetype, of which causation is a derivative , yagucr and 
fainter ectvpe .” * 

Bergson has stated the issue clearly. It is essential to 
his view that the free creative activity of will should be 
regarded as a simple and self-sufficient experience. There 
is, it is true, a suggestion of another view.(if We are told 
that the free a ct is the act of wliich th e “ self alone ” is the 
author; t he act whi ch expresses “ the whole of the self,” 
as distinguished from “ re flex acts .” ^)f But for Bergson 
the whole of the self is not the sum of its parts; so that 
it is impossible to construe its action as a more complicated 
or massive reflex. The “whole personality” is inffivisible 
and unanalyzable; it appears only when conscious states 
dissolve into a higher unity, and its action can only be felt 
and not traced. 

^j^d this self-intuiting activity b ecomes the first prind- 

* Beisson of ett., pp 140-142, Schiller Rtddles of the Spktnx, third 


edition, p. 443 Cf Appendix I, passim For James’s more critical and 
limited acc^tance of the same view, see below, pp 352-353, 371. 

' Time and Pru Witt, pp 165, 166, 168 
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pie of Bergson’s metaphysics It connects his theory of 
knowledge with his theory of will. firrae- knnwiedgft is 
“tliaf i? faculty 

of_ ac^£.|j|J And activity is the universal substance. 
Strictiy spewing, “there are no things, there are only 
actions ” Activity is no longer predicated merely of the 
organism as distinguished from the environment As the 
former is a reality which makes kself, the latter i s “a 
creative action which iinnuikfs Uself.”f If life is a movement, 
“materiality is the inverse movement ’’J> They are two 
“ undivided ” currents, two “ simple ” movements, that run 
counter to one another. ^And “ God thus defin ed has 
^ til/" al*'ff ^dv made. He is unceasing life, a ction . 
freedom. llCreation. so conceived, is not a mystery; we 
experience it in ourselves when we act freely. ’’‘({.Thus 
the sequel to the postulate of ‘dynamism’ is a metaphys- 
ical ‘ activism ’ or creadonism; and in so far as pragmatism 
assumes this form, it allies itself with the voluntaristic 
and romanticist forms of idealism.^/ 

The sole support of this metaphysics and philosophy of 
religion is the postulate of dynamism If it be true that 
the essential nature of causality is revealed in the experi- 
ence of activity, then it follows that physical causality is 
only a projection or inveraon of will Criticism, then, 
must challenge the postulate. And, first of all, it is to be 
pointed out that the origin of the idea of causality is an 
irrelevant consideration. The causation exercised by the 
will may have been the first to attract attention, and it may 
remain the most familiar instance, but it does not follow 
that causation was first understood in the case of the* will, 
or that the will is the clearest instance of it. As the first 
and most familiar instance, it may be the most primitive 
and ill-comprehended It may be the instance to which 
crude and uncritical modes of thought are, through the 
operation of habit, most firmly attached. This suggestion 

* Creataie Evolution, pp 2 to, 247, 248, 249, 248. For the idealistic foim 
of activism, see above, pp 1^0- 154 
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receives support from the fact that the e3q)erience of activ- 
ity is held to reveal the operation of a simple, free, and 
spontaneous “ force,” just in proportion as it is not ana- 
lyzed. “ The s elf, i nfallible when it affirms its immediate 
experiences, feels itself free and says so; but, as soon as it 
tries to explain its freedom to itself, it no longer perceives 
itself except by a kind of refraction through space.” * 

This is Bergson’s way of acknowledging that the ex- 
perience, whether for better or for worse, can be analyzed. 
Now it has already been pointed out that there is a very 
significant difference between the simplicity that precedes, 
and that which follows, analyas. Thi first is the simplic- 
ity of knowledge that has not yet fully explored and 
grasped its object; the second is the simplicity of the 
object. The knowledge of anything whatsoever is simple 
at the instant of its initiation; it begins at zero, or spreads 
from a point which is the bare denoting of its object. To 
attribute this accidental and subjective simplicity to the 
object is to fall into the error which I have called ^e error 
of ‘pseudo-simplicity’* “Dynamism” depends upon 
this error It unites the multiplicity of activity as a proc- 
ess, the multiplicity which it reveals upon even the most 
cursory examination, with that phase of knowledge in 
which analysis has not yet begun. The as-yet-simple 
knowledge of a complex thing is converted into a thing 
^ich possesses a complex simplicity or simple complexity. 

This is not the same as to say that activity is indefin- 
able It is not shown to be simple, in the sense of having 
been tested and found imanalyzable It is not an ultimate 
term* As a matter of fact activity has proved definable, 
both psychologically and physically. Pragmatists, like 
James, have gone far toward defining subjective effort, * 
and rational d)mamics contains exact formulations of 
‘force’ and ‘energy’ in the physical sense. No, — one 

* Bergson Ttme and Free WtU, p. 183 

' See above, pp 128-132 

• Cf. James “The Expenence of Activity,” in A PlvralUSk Unnerst, 
Appendix B. Cf. below, pp. 352-353 
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piust not a ttemp t t o defin e it; it is esse^tiaUy a soiii§thing- 
not-vet-define d. In short, it is nesdence presented in the 
I rdle of a revelation of reality. To lapse from knowledge 
into nesdence is always possible, — there is, no lay of God 
nr man fnrhiHHin^ it But to offer nesdence as evidence 
of the nature of anything, to rank nesdence above knowl- 
edge for cognitive purposes, is to obtain immunity from 
criticism only by forfeiting the right to a respectful hearing. 
({ thus o ffers tw o versions of indeter minism. 

On the one hand it is argued on pluralistic grounds that 
I necessity is not all-pervading. 1 There are dislocations in 
the universe, that make it possible to judge parts of it — such 
as its good, its evil, and its indifference — independently. 
It is possible to attack evil in behalf of good, without the 
sense that one’s client is guilty of complidty. /{[Reality 
is not a conspiracy, t he gam e is not ‘JfixedI’, the world in 
the all-indusive sense is a_contact of stfange, things, a 
L shock of independent forces; the adventure df life is an 
(honest warfare.^ 

(( On the other hand, it is argued by pragmatists of the 
radical wing that there is in man an indeterminate, incal- 
culable, and creative power to do. )^But the proof of it 
requires the abandonment of every tried method of knowl- 
edge — both the logical method of “intellectualists,” and 
the observational, experimental method which pragmatists 
themselves have so successfully practised on every occasion 
but this Radicalism of this type is not only unreasonable 
and unverifiable, but it destroys the originality and dis- 
tinction of pragmatism and allies it with forces of romanti- 
dsm, mysticism, and irrationalism.* 1, 

§ 9. In a resume of pragmatism Fapini alludes to its 
attitude toward religious questions as “ fideism ”* By this 
is meant its application of the pragmatic theory of truth 

‘ There is a positive sequel to pluralistic indeterminism, which does 
not involve these excesses Cf below, pp 340-342 

' Cf G Papini II Crepuscolo dei Ftloscfi; James "G. Papini and the 
Pragmatist Movement in Italy,” in Jour of PkU, Psych , and Scuntijic 
Methods, Vol ni, 1906 
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to the case of religious belief, ■'^ere again we shall find 
it important to distinguish between the more moderate 
pragmatism, represented by James, and the 
more radical pragmatism, represented in this 
case by Papini, LeRoy, and Schiller. 

James’s view is expounded in his essay “ The 
Will to Believ e.” and in the more recent “Faith 
and the Right to Believe.” ^ He contends that in the case of 
^religion we are warranted in adoptin^hat belief which is 
'"most in accord with our hopes, and which gives most firm- 
ness and courage to the moral will, even though the belief is 
not decisively proved IJames does not advance this view on 
the general ground that we may believe what we wish, but 
on the ground of the special circumstances peculiar to 
religious belief. To state the issue clearly we must recall 
the pragmatic theory of truth.* 

^pdeas o r belie fs are essentially instruments of meaning. 
Tney are good instruments in so far as they afford access 
to their objects, and the test of their goodness in this sense 
is to trv them; i e.. emolov them as 
they present to the imnd what they have led the mind to 
expect, they are true, (put ordinarily one does not use 
ideas merely to test them; one assumes their reliability 
and employs them in the affairs of life. And if they work 
here, they receive additional verification j) for if they were 
not good substitutes for parts of the environment, they 
would not fit in with the rest of the environment But 
id£as_acquire still a third varie ty of value through their 
immediate agreeableness, or their power to impiart vigor 
*lb fh^ agent. In other words, they possess a sentimental 
or emotional value. \) This sentimental value, unlike their 
operative value, does not confirm their primary value as 
representations or means of access to things. A highly 
agreeable or inspiring idea, or a belief that disposes the 


' Pubh^ed as an Appendix to Some Problems of Phtlosopky. For 
further references to James, see below, pp 567-368 
* Cf. above, pp. 203 ff. > 
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mind to peace and contentment, may be of all ideas the 
least fitted to p^are_Ae mind for what is to hefa.ll it. In 
other words, such emotional value is irrelevant to truth- 
value, in the strict sense. But there are cases in which 
this emotional value may nevertheless be allowed to weigh 
and to determine the acceptance of belief. And religion 
is such a case 

For here the idea cannot be decisively tested by the other 
means. It is impossible to verify or disprove its truth, in 
the strict sense. The evidence remains indecisive. If one 
were governed only by ‘ theoretical’ considerations , one 
would be compelled to suspend judgment. But that is 
impossible. Some plan of action with reference to the 
world at large, whether it move one to hope or despair, 
must be adopted. ([There is a “forced option.” If one 
scrupulously refrains from taking the hopeful view, one 
inevitably fa lls i nto re n unciation or despai r^ But these 
are no better justified, theoretically, than hope; indeed, 
they are less justified, for there is a balance of probability 
in favor of religion. It would be folly, then, to allow 
one’s “logical scrupulosity” to drive one to renunciation 
or despair. Furthermore, if one’s religious belief refers to 
the future, and if the belief moves one to action, the very 
[acceptance of it tends to bring about its truth. Hope- 
Ifulness may lead to the fulfilment of hope. 

((In this view the distinction between the theoretical 
test of truth, and the emotional justification of belief, is 
renewed and emphasized at every step. The emotional 
value is not offered as evidence of truth, but as justifying 
belief where truth is doubtful. ^ But the second or radical 
view, on the other hand, merges these two tests, the 
narrower truth-test and the emotional test Both tests 
are “practical”, both are cases of “working”; both are 
cases in which the idea is justified by the “satisfaction” 
it yields. Truth, in the broad sense, is that which “ har- 
monizes” with Iffe all aroimd. No pessimistic system can 
be true in this sense because 'it leaves “a sense of final 
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discord in erist encg,” The final iesL oLjeii©ont_then,Js 
its pr omotion of “ that perfect-harmony of our whole ]i£e 
w hich forms our final aspiration.” ‘ )) 

*How such a view as this has very serious implications, 
and justifies a certain prejudice against pragmatism as a 
philosophy of capric e and wanton irrationalism . For if 
the test of truth is this general harmony with interests, the 
cognitive interest being only one among the rest, then 
verification in the narrow sense, and emotional con- 
gruity, must be regarded as commensurable. And it fol- 
lows that in any given case the latter may outweigh the 
former. It is even conceivable that a religious belief 
should be so pleasing and inspiring as to be true, despite 
its being decisively disproved by theoretical means. With 
James the theoretical test is final and authoritative, in so 
far as it can be applied, and no amount of subjective satis- 
factoriness can overbalance it ((The right to believe is lim- 
ited to the cases in which evidence is lacking or indecisive.^ 
But were the full implications of the radical view to be 
accepted, there would be a right to believe despite evi- 
dence^ iThere would be an end of discussion, and only a clash 
of desires; in which the desire for theoretical truth could be 
legitimately shouted down by the clamor of the rest. 

§ 10. Pragmatism, both of the more moderate type, 
represented by James, and in the main by his,Ani£lii^ 
Pragmatism allies. aiuLioilowfics, or the more radical type, 
andtheSpint represented by Ber gson, Schiller, P^ini, and 
of the Age LeRoy, is peculiarly significant of the present 

age. Negatively, it is significant of the reaction against 
absolutism, long enthroned in academic and other ortho- 
dox circles. It signifies that the spell which absolutism 
has long wrought upon the minds of inquiring and youthful 
thinkers has lost its power. More positively, pragmatism 
marks the maturing and the express formulation of certain 
ideas that have long inspired European thought. 

' Schiller Humanism, pp 50, 6x, cf. pp. 39 sq., 189. Cf. alio above, 

pp. 3 og, 313 
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In the first place, pjagmatism Piriplnyg fpr philnsnphiVal 
purposes what may be termed the ‘ j^iological ’ imagina- 
tion, as distinguished from the logical, ^e physical, and the 
introspectively psychological. Pr agmatis m views knowl- 
edge and r eligion as modes of life; and life it conceives not 
in any vague eulogistic sense, but in the naturalistic sense, 
as an affair of forced adaptation to an indifferent and, at 
best, reluctantly plastic environment. Knowledge and 
religion arise from the exigencies of life, and the exigencies 
of life are real, perilous, and doubtful 
^ In the second place, pragmatism emphasizes the crucial 
importance of human efforts. It teaches that the spiritilal 
life is in the making at the point of contact between man 
and the balance of nature — between the ideals of man, and 
the resistances, cruelties, and seductions with which they 
are forced to cope.)) The hope of better things lies in the 
continued operation of the forces that are even now yield- 
ing good things. Civilization, not the totality of nature, nor 
any higher synthetic harmony, is the work of God. This 
is the Baconian prophecy renewed. Through the knowl- 
edge that is power, and guided by his desire and hope of 
better things, man may conquer nature and subdue the 

f iurrection of evil. 

Thirdly, since man’s efficiency lies in his collective and 
t in his individual action, pragmatism emphasizes society. 
It is non-pantheistic and non-mystical. Jit attaches less sig- 
nificance to the direct relation between man and a dyjiaslic 
God, and more to that relation to his fellows which may make 
a man a servant of the collective life, and so lead hj^ to a 
new conception of God as leader of common cause^^/ 

((And finally, pragmatism is melioristic. It speaks for 
the spirit of making better, and denounces alike the spirit 
of renunciation and the spirit of despair. ^ It is the phi- 
losophy of impetuous youth, of protestantism, of democ- 
racy, of secular progress — that blend of naTvet6, vigor, 
and adventurous courage which proposes to possess the 
future, despite the present and the past. 
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